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a new subscription, pa) 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Asa definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
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* Staple trimmings, linings, and muslins; knitting and 
embroidery silks ; best yarns, zephyrs and knit goods. Wool and 
cotton waddings, materials for Friends’ caps. Friends’ caps made. 
Plain sewing and quilting to order. 


Milhiner Y- LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 


; Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, (Private house). 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. Sth street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


[HE TRANSIT AND BUILDING FUND S80- 
CIETY OF BISHOP WILLIAM 
TAYLOR'S SELF-SUPPORTING MISSIONS. 
Send contributions and communications to 
RICHARD GRANT, Treasurer, 
181 Hudson Street, New York. 


Ni et ned ee Oe eo Se ee 
Ww4¥ TED.—AT FRIENDS’ MARSHALL SEM- 
inary, a competent teacher to assist during winter term 
in English branches. Address, with terms, 
AGNES D. CLOUD, Principal, 
Easton-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


Ee gre DONS cen ne rere eee re ee tne 

wax TED.—_ON FARM (ABOUT 90 ACRES) 

near Philadelphia, Spring of 1891, man and wife to con- 

duct farm, or rent, (either for money or on shares). Address A, 
8, Office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


cee etree OO Fas a ES Bs eye yf 
WANTED.—A PERSON FOR THE WINTER, 
a8 companion to a woman Friend, a partial invalid, to go 
to Southern Europe. Expenses paid, but no salary. To start 
next week. Address “Invalid,” INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


JARVISCONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital PaidIn, . ° - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months: 

Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 
8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, . 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THE WINNER 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Full-Paid Capital, - $500,000.00. 


This company does strictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conservative and profit- 
able investments. It offers a fixed income, large profits, and 
absolute security. Nearly $2,000,000 net profit, paid to in- 
vestors since 1883, from Kansas City (Mo.), real estate in- 
vestments. At the present time opportunity is offered to in- 
vest in bonds, secured by first mortgages on one of the best 
office buildings in the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed 
interest. A bonus of stock in the building company ac- 
companies each bond. Also in bonds secured by first mort- 
gage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas City, 
in the line of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in one-half 
the net profits and run five years. Send for pamphlet and 
monthly circulars. 


8 per cent. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 


on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an ac- 
tual selling price, principal and semi-annual interest abso- 
lutely guaranteed, payable at maturity, and 25 per cent. de- 
posited with the American Loan and Trust Company, of 
Boston, as additional security. No safer investment possible. 
Amounts $200.00 upwards. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Co. Building 
50 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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~ KINDERGARTEN A monthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, ga 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50a sg Saaute copy 6 — 
sons mary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. tockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago, 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Par.or, Dinine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Sprine Ooms, ETO., ETC 





No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN SECURITIES. 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 
oe DEBENTURE BONDS. 
VENDOR LIEN NOTES. 
Negotiated and Guaranteed by 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
Organized 1872. 
These 644 and 7 7 cent securities have given entire satisfac- 
tion in the past, and we believe will continue to do so in the fu- 
ae _— of the careful and conservative methods of the 
"Por sale py CONARD & FORSYTHE, 
412 Drexel Building, Phila. 
John T. Reynolds, Media, Penna. 
Joseph Pyle, West Grove, Penna. 
8. L. Martindale, Oxford, Penna. 
‘HENRY| House and Sign Painting. 
e DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
ELLIS | «tw. Thirwscond st, 112 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
Joppine ATTENDED To. 
1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON 


. R, RICHARDS, 


SHOUEDS, 
1541 N, 12th 8t. 2242 Wallace Street. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


oo, WM. HEACOCK, Bg36~ 
UNDERTAKER, 
No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


W. H. JONES, 
CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT 


1933 Market Street, Phila. 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened & 
Carriage and Harness Emporium at 1933 Market ot in con- 
nection with my Agricultural Implement and Seed Somer, 
—— > ot carry Pi case W line oS light Wagons, oad 
ms, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies, and Surries. 
oeraty aia aim matt be rnish first-class, reliable work at low 


on call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do 4 write for prices, which wil eee Oe furnished. 
ve alent different styles of Road all first-class and 
very ite = prices. 
e General Agency for the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS a oad BUGGIES, comprising 40 —, Kinds. VES 





WALL PAPERS. 


INCORPORATED 1836, 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


WEBSTER S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Authentic. # Upnerass” comprising the 
issues of 1864, '7 d’84, copyrighted bry ne. 
of the undersigned, is now oroug 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the on i 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 

progress for over 10 Years. 
ot less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 ee = its preparation 
before the first copy was pointe 

Critical comparison wit! any other Dictionary 
is invited. THE 

G. & = ae & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass., U. 8S. A 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET. 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furmshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducemenis are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be wniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONLY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 


TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 


surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


THE GIRARD. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. Broad and C hesnu Sts. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HABRIS, JR. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. ©APITAL, $1,000,000. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


3822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the 
amount of the oa and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
and Financial Business. All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 
assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, EDWARD HOOPES, R. T. McCARTER, Jz., GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-President. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 


DIRECTORS: Wood, Jr. 
Benjamin Miller, yeuree Hoopes, Winthrop Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, Chas. H han P . Sinnickson 
Charles Platt, oseph 8. Harris, Charles Bruston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. H. fae, John Yewdall. 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL. 

Ten miles from Ninth and Green Sts. Station, Phila., Pa., via 
North Penn and Bound Brook R.R. Fourth year begins Ninth 
month 8th, 1890. Building new and homelike. Full corps of 
teachers. Pupils fitted for admission to college or for advanced 
standing. Charges low. 

For catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Ogontz, Penna. 


((H4PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


(FRIENDS ’ ELEMENTARY & HIGH SCHOOL, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 

A Kinde n, Primary School, an Academy and Collegiate 
Institute, for grade of students, affords the 
best . moral, and mental training. It fits for Swarthmore, 
any other college, or Johns Hopkins Un weet. The Instructors 
are all — The nasium is under the 


care of a —_ 
cian, an uates of the most approved systems of physical 
culture. rms for tuition are moderate, and no is made 


Arrangements have been made to board students 
from a distance, wnder care of Teachers, at a minimum expense. 
The ee year will begin Ninth month 23d, 1890. 


send for a catalogue. 
ELI M. LAMB, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good En- 
glish Education. The school will open Ninth month 9th, 1890. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND 


DAY SCHOOL. 
For circulars and other information, apply to Elizabeth 
Lloyd, Principal, or Lydia P. Dutton, Clerk of the committee, 
Newtown Square, Delaware county, Penna. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 9th, 1890. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For full particulars, address 

WM. H. APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 


Teachers’ Training Class. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation will establish, Ninth month next, a class for the 
training of Teachers in the system used in Frlends’ schools. 
Teachers will have practice work as well as theory and 
when prepared endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philad phia, Pa., or any member of the com- 


N# WTOWN 


ttee : 
Wm. Dunn Rogers, John Saunders, Edmund Webster, 
Matilda E. Janney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Gris- 
com, 8. Robinson Coale, and Elizabeth J. Acton. 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY, 
Capital subscribed, . . . +  %2,000,000.00 
“« paidup, . . . ‘. - . 1,000,000.00 
Uncalled Capital,. . . + «+ -« 1,000,000.00 
Surplus, Undivided Profits, and Guaran- 
tee Fund, . . + © «© « e 439,383.09 
Assets, ha yee 0. 8p | vee 11,168,685.04 


6 per cent. Debentures. 
6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running three months 
to two years. 


All Municipal, Railroad, and other first-class Bonds, 
OFFICES. 
Philadelphia, 8. E. Cor. 4th } London. 150 Leadenhall street 
and Chestnut Sts. i 
New York, 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten, 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. % A 
Kansas City, Mo., 7th and Delaware Streets. 


THE QUAKERS. 


A STUDY, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 
By F. Storrs Turner. 


12mo, Cloth. 408 pages. Good type. 
Price, $1.75, by mail. 
Published in London. Imported and for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


The Autumn and Winter 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapis 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 


Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 
SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden &t. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 








Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 





ALL PAPER 


at remarkably low prices. 
NEW STYLES full length. HANDSOME 


GOLDS, 12c. a roll. LUSTRES, 6c” DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35¢. Don’t fail to see 
cool Cir mad ponte eaing pice paper wants 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 
A. L, DIAMENT & CO.. 1206 Market St., Philad’a, Pa 
O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the | 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 


Benjamin Green, ' 
33 N. Second Street, Pahila. 
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AS TRUSTS THE DOVE. 
AzouT my feet the doves are feeding. One, 
A poor lame bird, comes closer than the rest, 
And, bright-eyed, waits expectant. Mute request 
Is in her upward look. Fear she has none. 
She needs, and waits in faith, her duty done. 
Her helplessness has put me to the test, 
And I reward the trust within her breast, 
That never wavers as the swift days run. 
Thus would I come, thus nearer draw to thee, 
Dear Hand that feedest all with life, thus cast 
On thee my helplessness. And thou—thou hast 
A tender pitying care for one like me. 
Blest feebleness that wins a love like thine! 
Blest need that seeks and finds relief divine ! 


—W. Z. G., in Sunday School Times. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue Yearly Meeting began its sessions for business 
on Tenth month 27th (Second-day of the week), and 
closed on the 3lst. We give below notes of the pro- 
ceedings in Women’s Branch. In men’s meeting, 
the names of the representatives being called, eight 
were found to be absent; one of these (Robert B. 
Hull) was deceased, and for the absence of six of the 
others a sufficient reason was given. Minutes for 
several Friends in attendance from other yearly 
meetings were presented. (These are all given in 
the proceedings of Women’s Branch.) The Epistles 
from Philadelphia, New York,-Genesee, and Ohio, 
were read on Second-day morning, and those from 
Illinois and Indiana in the afternoon. The many 
evidences of spiritual growth and activity shown by 
the reading of these epistles to exist amongst the 
membership of these yearly m eetings, were felt to be 
strengthening and encouraging. ; 

The representatives, at the opening of the session 
on Second-day afternoon, reported that they were 
united in proposing Edward Stabler, Jr., for Clerk, 
and Amos W. Griest, for Assistant Clerk, who were 
approved by the meeting. 

The joint committee on First-day Schools made 
their report on Third-day morning. After a full ex- 
pression of satisfaction with the labors of the com- 
mittee the report was approved and the sum asked 
for, $200, ordered to be appropriated for the further 
Use of the committee. Its members were exhorted 
to further iabor in this important field. The Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs made its report, stating that 
With the codperation of four of the yearly meetings 
(New York, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois, the respon- 
sibility had been taken of employing Marie L. H. 
Steer as Field Matron at Santee Agency for the six 
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| months ending Tenth month Ist, 1890, at a salary of 
$75 per month ; also furnishing her with an equip- 
ment consisting of a horse and carriage and whatever 
materials and supplies she might need in the prose- 
cution of her work The report further stated : 


“At the session just closed Congress, after constant so- 
licitation on our part, finally appropriated $720 for the sal- 
ary of our Field Matron. This is regarded as an experi- 
ment, and may be followed by larger appropriations if it is. 
deemed successful. 

“On Tenth month ist our matron was appointed by the 
Commissioner as Field Matron at a salary of $55 per 
month, thus withholding a portion of the appropriation. 
We are now by this action of the Department relieved of a 
large part of the expense, as we have merely to supplement. 
the salary of the matron sufficiently to give her fair com- 
pensation. In the expense of carrying on this work we 
have had the assistance of New York, Illinois, Ohio, an@ 
Indiana, they having paid their full quota. We are glad 
to be able to state now that quite recently we have received 
from Samuel B. Haines, clerk of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of New York Yearly Meeting, information that 
they have set apart the sum of $500 to be used to defray 
expenses connected with the maintenance of our matron 
at Santee Agency. This generous action enables us to pro- 
perly support our matron not only by adding to the Gov- 
ernment’s allowance for her salary, but by forwarding such 
supplies as she may need and which will enable her to 
greatly increase her usefulness. 

“We continue to send Scattered Seeds, Youth’s Companion,. 
and an agricultural paper for circulation amongst the In- 
dians, and are informed that they are read and appreci- 
ated. 

“We are watchful of the tendency of legislation by 
Congress as affecting the Indians, and are ready at all times 
to use our influence in what we believe to be the right di- 
rection. 

“We attended the last Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, by invitation of its Secretary, and 
made a verbal statement of our continued interest im the 
work, but owing to the uncertainty of our action at that 
time we were unable to present an extended written re- 
port. 
“Tf Congress at the coming session shall make the ex- 
pected appropriation we will feel that a great stride is be- 
ing made towards the uplifting of this people. And we: 
feel willing to ask that all Friends who have an interest im 
this subject and who desire to assist in the accomplishment: 
of the reform for which we are striving, will make use of 
whatever influence they possess with members of Congress. 
to induce them to favor the measure by their voices and. 
their votes. — 

“The report of the Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting: 
shows that the income from our Fund during the past year 
has been $237.95, and that we have expended $296.84, and 
that there is a balance of unexpended income on hand of 
$343.03.” 
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PROCEEDINGS IN WOMEN’S BRANCH. 

In the business meeting, beginning on Tenth 
month 27th, the representatives being called, all an- 
ewered’ except nine, and for the absence of four of 
these a sufficient reason was assigned. The quarterly 
meetings reported the names of Friends to serve 
upon the Representative Committee. Minutes for 
Friends in attendance from other yearly meetings 
were presented as follows: for Mary M. Thomas, a 
minister, and Annie J. Foulke, her companion, an 
elder, of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Margaretta 
Walton, a minister, from Fallowfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Harriet E. Kirk, a minister, from Horsham 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; for Frances J. Williams, a min- 
ister and Thomas T. Williams, her husband, an elder, 
from Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, (N. J.). These 
were forwarded to Men’s Branch and the following 
received from them: for Levi L. Benson, a minister 
from Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Belmont county, 
Ohio, endorsed by Stillwater Quarterly Meeting ; El- 
ison Newport, a minister from Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa.; Ezra Fell, a minister from Wilmington 
Monthly Meeting, Delaware; Robert Barnes and 
Esther H. Barnes, his wife, ministers, from Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, New York; Isaac Eyre, an elder 
from Makefield Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Isaac B. 
Brown, an elder also from Makefield Monthly Meet- 
ing; Samuel Sharp, an elder from Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J.; and Samuel H. Broomell, 
an elder from Pennsegrove Monthly Meeting, Chester 
county, Pa. 

At the afternoon session the representatives re- 
ported the names of Anna F. Matthews for Clerk, 
and Elizabeth M. Hoser for Assistant Clerk, with 
which nominations the meeting united. Extracts 
from the minutes of last year were read, and the 
committee then appointed to present the appeal is- 
sued by this meeting to the public press, in regard to 
corrupt literature, produced a report which was ap- 
- proved and the Committee continued to labor during 
the coming year in the same cause, as best wisdom 
may direct from time to time. ; 

A solemnity overspread the meeting at our open- 
ing session because of the vacant places of those who 
were called to the higher life during the past year ; 
‘but we were tenderly reminded that when a feeling of 
weakness and inability arose in the hearts of those on 

whom their responsibility must now rest, strength to 
‘perform would accompany each manifestation of duty. 

Epistles from all the yearly meetings with which 
we correspond having been received, those from our 
sisters of Philadelphia, New York, and Genesee, were 
wead at this time. 

On Third-day morning the remaining epistles, 
from Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio were read, and a 
<ommittee was appointed to suitably respond. These 
<ommunications from our sisters renewed a sense of 
their value and importance, as the means of assur- 
ance of the spiritual health of the different branches of 
ur organization, and as testifying to the interests of 
hamanity that claim the earnest consideration of each. 

The joint Central Committee having charge of the 
subject of First-day schools throughout the Yearly 
Meeting produced their report for the past year, 


which was read and approved, and the a i 
therein proposed was granted. —— 

The consideration of the state of the Society wag 
entered upon and continued till the close of the ses. 
sion. In the afternoon, the remaining queries, with 
their answers, from our constituent meetings, were 
considered and summaries adopted. As our faithful. 
ness in maintaining the precious testimonies of the 
Society in their purity and simplicity in every-day 
life, claimed the attention of this body, much remigg. 
ness was apparent, calling for individual examina. 
tion, and we were feelingly reminded “if we would 
preserve the plain language that can be understood 
by all who read the Scriptures of Truth,” the re 
sponsibility for its maintenance lies with ourselves, 

A full and satisfactory report from the Committee 
on Isolated Members was read and approved, and 
the committee continued, and the hope expressed 
that these absent ones would be given continued eyi- 
dence that the interest of our Society extends to its 
most distant members, desiring their preservation in 
the Truth. 

On Fourth-day morning, the joint standing com- 
mittee upon the Indian Concern submitted an in- 
teresting and encouraging report, which was read and 
approved, and the appointment of Benjamin H, 
Miller to fill the vacancy on the committee caused 
by the death of Richard T. Bentley was concurred in, 
and the name of Anna T. Janney also proposed and 
united with as a member of this committee. This 
report, with an accompanying detailed account from 
the matron at the Santee Agency (Nebraska), re 
vived our interest in the work, and in this connec 
tion we were reminded that not only-the Indians 
but the colored people and the unfortunate of our 
own race as well, should receive our continued help 
towards better living. 

In the afternoon the Committee to visit subordi- 
nate meetings and encourage Friends to greater faith- 
fulness in their religious duties, produced a report 
which was read and approved, including the asked 
for appropriation and the committee continued for 
further labor as way may open, and authority was 
given the committee or any number of them acting 
in their official capacity to appoint meetings at such 
times and places as they may believe to be rightly 
ordered. 

A report from the Committee on Philanthropic 
Labor was read and approved, the appropriation 
asked for granted, and a cOmmittee appointed. 

On Fifth-day morning, in the meeting for worship, 
our friends Ellison Newport and Samuel H. Broom- 
ell, paid us an acceptable visit, with a message of ap- 
peal to mothers amongst us, to keep in close love and 
sympathy with their sons and daughters, that we 
may be instrumental in the Father’s hand in guiding 
them through purity of life to harmony with the Di 
vine Spirit. Our friend, Ezra Fell, also paid us an ac 
ceptable visit at this time, bringing for our encour 
agement his own experience as a living testimony to 
the efficacy of the Divine Power in bringing obedi- 
ent ones from the depths of anguish and remorse t0 — 
the peace only those know who are indeed set free 
by tae truth. ; 
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HOW DOES GOD CALL HIS MINISTERS? 


Ix trying to answer this question one must at once 
confess his inability to make the answer complete. 
God’s ways are not limited ; his resources are infinite. 
We cannot determine or describe all his methods, 
They are too deep, too subtle, too manifold for our 
apprehension. “There are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God who worketh all in all.” 
There is no sameness among the men to be called. 
No two natures are alike. Each must be treated by 
itself in ways adapted to its individuality. There is 
an endless variety in environment, in atmosphere, 
and in all the outward conditions of individual life. 
Hence it must be true in some important sense that 
no two men are called to the ministry in precisely 
the same way. Some are called in childhood, some 
in manhood. With some the call seems to be coinci- 
dent with conversion—an immediate fruit of the 
Spirit’s work in regeneration. With others the con- 
viction of duty is wrought out through slow processes 
of thinking and reasoning, in which there are nice 
balancings of claims and appeals, and therefore the 
approach toward the conclusion is only gradual. 

Sometimes a man is slowly wrapped, one strand 
at a time, in a web of complicated influences which 
hold him when he would turn to some other calling, 
and in all these influences the Holy Spirit is supreme. 
Conceding thus our inability to comprehend all the 
Spirit’s means and methods, we may yet pursue our 
inquiry : How does God call his ministers ? 

T he Divine Call comes by the direct action of the Holy 
Spirit in and upon the human spirit. Of course no man 
isso wrought upon that he is compelled to enter the 
ministry. That would be contrary alike and equally 
to the Divine nature and to the human. Sovereignty 
and liberty harmonize, and neither can or will trans- 
gress the laws of the other. But in some cases the 
pressure of the Spirit’s influence upon the heart 
steadily increases until it is decisive. This pressure is 
mysterious, but not miraculous. It may seem like 
the mere natural accumulation of reasons urging one 
from doubt to decision. But it is more than that: it 
is the power of God’s Spirit working according to the 
laws of the human spirit to accomplish his holy will. 
And yet through all the several stages in the pro- 
gress from the first suggestion to the final conviction 
of duty, the mind works freely and the heart is really 
under no constraint. This internal working of the 
Holy Spirit is a blessed truth which is full of comfort 
to those who have the quickened spiritual sense to 
realize it. I trust we are all of us among those who, 
as Longfellow sings,— 

“believe that in all ages 

Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not; 

That the feeble hand and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 

But we must go further than our honored poet 

went and recognize in all these “ longings, yearnings, 
strivings,” something more than human instinct; we 


must seein them the working of the Divine Spirit. 
If we believe in this inworking as a personal matter, 
as we should believe in it, then we shall look for it 
and look and pray for it, and so we shall have it. In 
the fascinating life of F. D. Maurice this utterance of 
his earnest soul touched me deeply: “I ask for a 
demonstration of the Spirit with powerjto my spirit. 
I believe it as real a demonstration as any which 
comes to my intellect from the propositions in Eu- 
clid. In both cases trutb unveils itself to an organ 
which has been formed to entertain it.” That is a 
strong spiritual yearning, but it is gs rational as spirit- 
ual. For God has certainly formed us for high con- 
verse with himself. Surely he has not fashioned us 
after his own image only to leave us isolated in spir- 
itual orphanage, with no paternal voices breaking the 
solemn silence between the finite and the infinite, 
the creature and the Creator. He made us like him- 
self and then made himself like us (save) our sin) that 
there might be communion between Father and 
child. And if we do not hear his voice speaking 
within us, it must be because we are dull of hearing, 
and not because he is slow in speaking, for prayer is 
not a one-sided exercise; it is dual}; it is conversa- 
tional. The soul talks to God, and God talks to the 
soul. It is not a monologue; it isa divine-human 
dialogue. You may charge me with superstition if 
you will. I had infinitely rather be chargeable with 
excess Of faith than with lack of faith. You surely 
will not suspect such a man as James Martineau of 
superstition ; but he, pleading strongly for this con- 
verse of the Divine Spirit with the human, says: 
“The wonder surely would be, if it were otherwise.” 
How should related spirits, joined by a;common crea- 
tive aim, intent on whatever things‘'are pure and 
good, live in presence of each other, the one the be- 
stower, the other the recipient of a sacred trust, and 
exchange no thought and give no sign of the love 
which subsists between them? Outwardly, there 
may be “no speech nor language ” ; but when relig- 
ious experience affirms that in the silent colloguies of 
the heart, it is not all soliloquy, but that Divine words 
also flow in and break the loneliness, who will say that 
such belief is unnatural or even mystical?” That is 
beautifully said. No, no, “i is not all soliloquy” 
within the temple of the human soul; the silence 
and the loneliness of thought are invaded by the 
voice of the Spirit of God, speaking ‘as plainly at 
times as spake that voice in the temple of old, when 
God called Samuel in the darkness and the silence of 
the night. Like Samuel, one may at first mistake it 
for a human voice; but, like Samuel, the childlike 
spirit will come to know its Father’s voice, and will 
answer: “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 
You see my meaning. 

The Divine Spirit calls directly to the human 
spirit, and his call should be imperative. Not by 
startling flash, as on the Demascus road, not by audi- 
ble voice, or by signs and wonders as in the olden 
times, but by the “still small voice,” heard in the 
calm of honest, earnest thought, the Spirit of God 
does call the spirit of man to service and to sacrifice. 
Not always is the call articulate in a single impera- 
tive. Sometimes the spirit simply suggests ; awakens 
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inquiry, stimulates thought, answers objections, 
silences excuses. The call may be sudden, sharp, 
startling, decisive, or it may be so quiet and gentle 
that it may seem questionable, and will involve the 
delicate and difficult balancing of reasons and of mo- 
tives. As another puts it : “There are unresounding 
calls, thousands of them, calls that cannot be heard 
at all except as you listen closely ; but which, rever- 
ently heeded, may grow at last tothunders of assur- 
ance.” : 

It would be a sad thing for the Church and the 
world if the way-into the ministry were made so 
easy as to admit the lazy and thecowardly. In that 
verse which covers the childhood of Jesus, in which 
we read: “ And Jesus increased (Revision, advanced) 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man,” the Greek verb used signifies He cut his way 
forward! “It is enough for the disciple that he be 
as his Master.” We mustcut our way forward and 
make our own path through difficulties. One must 
have braver, higher, views of life than to expect a 
paradise here below. . . 

This is the lesson which I would impress. God’s 
call to the ministry may not always be accompanied 
by providential interference to remove the difficulties 
and the obstacles which beset the way. If such 
hindrances be removed one may be thankful for the 
opened way; but if they remain they may not be 
regarded as an excuse for resisting the inward call._— 
Thomas S. Hastings, D. D., in The Independent. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—VII. 


On Fourth-day afternoon, the 29th ult., we had a par- 
lor meeting at the home of David Finch, a Friend who 
has recently removed to Lincoln from Syracuse, 
N. Y., and who formerly resided in Chatham, N. Y. 
Quite a number gathered, and it proved to be a ten- 
dering season. Some Friends came eighteen miles to 
be present and said they were well paid for coming. 
After the meeting we had an enjoyable social visit 
with these Friends, as I had known them in their 
former home in New York. 

Fifth-day morning we left Lincoln for Ellis, Ne- 
braska, going south from Lincoln to Manhattan, 
about 140 miles and thus westward 185 miles to Ellis. 
We were met at Manhattan by Daniel Griest, at 
whose home we were to be entertained on our arrival 
at our destination. This day’s journey was a very 
pleasant one and opened up new revelations regard- 
ing the country, for soon after leaving Beatrice we 
ran into a more broken region. The flat lands along 
the stream, on the banks of which the railroad is 
built, were narrow, and the bluffs became miniature 
mountains, reminding us of the more eastern States, 
and soon after entering Kansas we were surprised at 
the rocky character of the bluffs, the rocks cropping 
out near the surface upto the top; from which a 
great deal of excellent building stone is quarried. 
And we have found the rocky strata continuing 
through a great deal of the State over which we have 
traveled, in many places being utilized for fencing as 
well as in building farm houses and barns. This was 








very unexpected to me; forin all the accounts that 
had been given of this State none had mentioned 
these rocky ledges. 

After leaving Manhattan a few miles, the country 
opens into a broad and nearly level prairie, and we 
began to see the extensive wheat fields in this go- 
called “golden belt” of Kansas, and it was truly an 
agreeable change from the dull, dry appearance of 
the prairie to the fields of green. The wheat is look. 
ing finely, and as we roll through them for miles the 
fields varying from 50 to 200 acres on each side, we 
could well understand how it has received its title of 
the “golden belt.” Our train being a little late we 
did not arrive at our friend’s home until about ten 
p.m. 

Sixth-day morning, after a good night’s rest, which 
we greatly enjoyed, our friends Daniel and Rose 
Griest took us in their spring wagon for a drive of thir- 
teen miles southward over the prairie to see a friend 
formerly from Maryland,’‘named John Hollingsworth, 
This ride gave us a confirmation of our original idea 
of a prairie, though more rolling than we had sup- 
posed. Not a tree was in sight except the small ones 
planted near some house, most of which were some 
distance from the traveled road. Even along the 
stream there was no timber. We crossed the bed of 
the Smoky river, now dry, but which at times is sey- 
eral rods in width. We found our friend with his lit- 
tle family in a comfortable stone house, and strug- 
gling to makea home. He told us he had nearly 
completed putting in 200 acres of wheat himself with- 
out any help. After spending a few hours here we 
started on our return, as we expected to hold a par- 
lor meeting at the house of our friends at Ellis, 
When about half way back we met with the first ac- 
cident on our trip. As we were passing over a sid- 
ling place in the road one of the hind wheels of the 
wagon turned inward, upsetting us and throwing us 
all out on the ground, but fortunately without inflict 
ing any serious injury to any of the company. My 
wife had one knee slightly bruised, but I escaped 
without any injury. We deemed it,a cause for deep 
thankfulness that we were so preserved from serious 
injury. Although we were some distance from any 
house, out in the broad prairie, yet as it was a warm 
afternoon we suffered no inconvenience beyond the 
tedium of waiting while our friend procured another 
wagon from a farm house about a mile distant, and 
when he came with it, it was a common farm wagon 
with a spring seat in it for the women. But even this 
episode in the mode of traveling was enjoyed by us, 
our hearts were so full of thankfulness ‘at our escape. 
A few gathered in the evening to whom a message of 
encouragement was given. 

A meeting had been appointed for us in a school- 
house about nine miles to the north-west for Seventh- 
day evening, so in the afternoon Daniel and I started 
to attend it, and this ride was particularly pleasant a8 
we followed the winding trail over the prairie, riding 
for miles without passing a house, and then coming 
upon a number of sod houses which were an object 
of curiosity and of surprise that they could be made 
so comfortable. Some of them were of good size 
and they inform me are nicely plastered on the in- 
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gide and made to look neat, and are warm in winter 
and cool in summer. The school-house was well 
filled with more than could be seated and ar the gos- 
pel message proceeded from the text “As in Adam 
all die,” etc., they listened with interest, and after 
meeting gave much expression of satisfaction with 
the reasonableness of the views presented, though 
they were different from anything they had ever 
heard. We returned to Ellis that evening satisfied 
with our day’s ride and evening’s labors. 

First-day morning opened with one of the Kan- 
gas breezes, causing the dust to fly in a disagreeable 
manner ; but loading into the farm wagon we started 
to attend the Methodist meeting, and though it was 
their Quarterly Meeting, I had been invited to take 
the usual time for the sermon, which I felt free to ac- 
cept. The testimony given regarding the require- 
ment to lead a perfect life seemed to be very satis- 
factory. It being their ‘‘communion” day, we re- 
tired, as we had a meeting appointed in the Grand 
Army Hall for two o’clock in the afternoon, our 
friend thinking that a class he desired to reach 
would come there that would not go toa meeting- 
house, which proved to be the case, as several were 
present who our friend said never attended a relig- 
ious meeting unless it was a funeral. The subject 
presented was: “ Will it pay to be a Christian?” 
The Methodist minister was present and opened the 
meeting with a fervent supplication, which I felt to 
be in the life. Close attention was given to the tes- 
timony, and as I was introduced to the class referred 
to, I was greeted with much cordiality. Another 
meeting was held in the evening, in the Congrega- 
tional house, in which the testimony was upon the 
nature of God as love and of man’s duty to love 
him. This closed our religious service in Ellis, and 
we can but feel that a door is now open for further 
labor by concerned Friends whose feet may be led in 
this direction. The country about Ellis is compara- 
tively new, and our impression of it is, that while its 
altitude is too great to be a successful corn-raising 
region, from what I could discover it will be an aver- 
age producing wheat region, and to the people who 
have energy and perseverance to endure the priva- 
tions of pioneer life, their labor of reclaiming the 
prairie and of building up a home, will be in the end 
fairly successful. The prices of land here vary from 
four to fifteen dollars an acre. I can fully endorse 
the statements previously given by our friends, Abel 
Mills, Edward Coale, and 8S. P. Zavitz,and so need 
not add to the length of this by repeating them. 

J.J. C. 


To my thinking he is a Christian who accepts 
Jesus Christ as the best moral and spiritual guide the 
world has seen, and tries, in his spirit, to love and 
serve God and man.—President Eliot, of Harvard. 





“To be a Christian is, according to the New Testa- 
ment phraseology, to be a follower of Christ—not to 
think something about him, but to appreciate him, 
love him, try to be like him, and trust in the help 
which comes through him for accomplishing the 


work which he gives his followers to do.”—Dr. Ly- 
man Abboit. . 











IS OUR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL TEACHING 

SUFFICIENTLY DEVOTIONAL # 
Tue heart of this question probably is, are our First- 
day School teachers sufficiently permeated with the 
spirit of loveand devotion? If any such are unfaith- 
ful to the ability given, then the answer would be, in 
one sense “ No ;” since no religious teaching is suffi- 
ciently devotional which admits of being deepened 
in sincerity and wisdom. If there be one who as- 
sumes more of a religious manner than is real, while 
imparting instruction that he does not follow, or even 
strive to follow, in daily life; or one who comes to a 
class without a soul as ready to receive as to impart, 
a soul whose attitude is not that of uplooking and 
reverence; if there is such a one in our midst, then 
our teaching is not all sufficiently devotional, because 
it could be better than it is. 

But if our teaching is as spiritual as we know how 
to make it, with the light vouchsafed, then it can be 
no better. By “spiritual” we do not mean—as some 
seem to take it—something far away, indistinct, un- 
defined, but it is the most real of the real. The only 
true thing is the spirit of truth, the one thing that 
will last forever. If we have grasped this to the best 
of our ability, and teach it reverently and truthfully, 
then is our teaching devotional, for we can do no 
better. 

A Presbyterian Sabbath School teacher once ex- 
claimed on hearing that a certain young man was 
teaching in a First-day School : “ I think it is perfectly 
awful for him to teach religion! He has not any him- 
self! He does not believe anything!” The answer 
was: “ He is good enough to teach Natural History, 
which is what he is doing!” a reply which impressed 
the one answered as most amusing. Yet this young 
man, a member of meeting, had a class of good-sized 
boys, that were sincerely attached to him. He con- 
trolled them well, and instilled a love for uprightness, 
courage, and morality. He was ever at his post of duty, 
himself revered goodness, and stirred to life the 
better spirit of his boys. Was he not on the high 
road to the devotional? He did not attempt to teach 
what he himself did not know. Just here lies an 
open field, a field for instruction to teachers. Whence 
is this to come? The Friend will make answer: 
“ From the Christ within!” But is there not a need 
and a place for the nursing fathers and mothers of 
the church, for those endowed with spiritual riches, 
to confirm the earnest inquiry, to stimulate the 
quickened sense to a desire for a still closer walk 
with God? Let us not charge wholly the lack of de- 
votional teaching—if there be such—upon those 
whom our Society has but in a small measure trained 
to be devotional. 

Devotion is not a finely-worded promise to the 
Almighty to fulfil his will, but a sincere, faithful, lov- 
ing, uninterrupted method to that end. Religious 
teaching should be given in a reverent spirit, never 
in a sanctimonious one. Children have the keenest 
perception of sincerity ; if they find good affected that 
is not possessed ; that we urge upon them rules we 
do not ourselves follow, our work will avail little. 


1 Essay, by Lydia H. Hall, read at the First-day School Gen- 
eral Conference, Fall Creek, Indiana, Ninth month 9, 1890, 
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Yet there are some children with spirits so attuned 
to what is Divine, that they can see unharmed 
through an unfaithful teacher to the true Light be- 
yond. But a self condemned teacher may believe 
himself condemned for a certainty by his pupils. 
Truly, before such spirits, freshly made in their 
Maker’s image, there is need of Divine wisdom. We 
have many amongst us, good, earnest, faithful and 
successful teachers, who love God in and by their 
acts and impulses more than in their thoughts and 
words ; in whom aspiration for good is more an un- 


conscious motive than a consciousemotion. Though 


these may not have attained to all that religiously 
concerned minds think requisite, let us be slow to 
tell them of their need. They are a mighty power 
for good, true to the depths of their own experience. 
They are, after all is said, our chief reliance. Can we 
truly say their teaching is not sufficiently devo- 
tional? Who shall judge save Him who knoweth 
all things? Let us rather use the means to gently 
lead them to see there is a higher obedience to the 
Divine than their eyes have yet been anointed 
to see? 

One aid, we trust, towards more devotional teach- 
ing lies in the proper use of Lesson Helps. In the 
preparation of these, many earnest, concerned minds 
are striving to more and more emphasize reverence 
for Divine things. While we would most heartily 
deprecate having these too elaborate and exhaustive, 
lest they lead away from originality in teaching, we 
may through their use excite a hunger for more re- 
. search into the realm of thespirit, which is universal 
and omnipresent. This thirst once acquired, we can 
trust the awakened soul to His guidance who delights 
to supply that which is reverently sought. 

Then there will be no further need to query if our 
teaching is sufficiently devotional, for through these 
chosen instruments, God himself will be the teacher. 
Then, indeed, this First-day School movement shall 
become an incalculable power for good, for then 
teachers shall fully realize that a true life is the best 
teaching, the best seed-sowing for the final harvest 
of the Spirit of Good. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 44. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1890. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Greater love hath no man than this: that 
a@ man lay down his life for his friends.—John 15: 13. 
Read Luke 23 : 33-47. 

To know what it means to be crucified we must turn 
to the records of those cruel times in which the bar- 
barous passions of man held sway, and the most 
revolting atrocities were perpetrated,—never against 
one so innocent and without guile as was the suffer- 
ing Jesus. 

Death by the cross was the most terrible and the 
most dreaded and shameful punishment of antiquity, 
“the very name of which,” writes Cicero, “should 
never come near the thoughts, the eyes, or ears of a 
Roman citizen, far less his person.” 

Crucifixion was of Eastern origin, and had been in 
use in Persia and among the Carthagenians long be- 
fore the Romans adopted it. After the defense of 
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Tyre, Alexander the Great, when the place surren- 
dered, punished the city by crucifying two thousands 
of its inhabitants. Numerous other examples of 
wholesale slaughter by this means darken the pages 
of ancient history. 

It was not a Jewish punishment. In the cages 
mentioned in the Old Testament of hanging crimi- 
nals, it was after the life had been taken that the 
body was suspended from a tree asa dishonor. The 
story of Rizpah watching the dead bodies of her two 
sons and of the five sons of Michal, the daughter of 
Saul, as they hung in the mountains, from the begin- 
ning of harvest until the rainy season, that the vul- 
tures and other birds of prey might not devour them, 
is but one of the many such heart-rending sorrows 
to which the women of those far-distant ages were 
subjected, through cruelty and vindictive oppression, 

And as they led Him away, etc. When death by 
nailing to a cross was to be inflicted the condemned 
was again subjected to scourging, which was some- 
times so severe as to take the life. In the case of the 
holy Jesus, faint and exhausted from the treatment 
he had received, it was necessary that some one 
should help him carry the cross, which was com- 
monly laid upon the shoulders of the victim, to be 
borne to the place of execution. From the palace of 
Herod the sad procession of soldiers, prisoners, and 
the multitude that followed passed out of the city 
gate, an official probably proclaiming aloud, as was 
the usual custom, the names of the condemned, and 
the offenses for which they were to suffer death. 

They laid hold upon one Simon, etc. This was, a8 
tradition relates, a foreign Jew from the north of 
Africa, who had come to Jerusalem to attend 
the feast. It may be that he showed sympathy for 
Jesus, which led the soldiers to compel him to be the 
cross-bearer with their exhausted victim to the place 
of execution. We have gone far enough in the sad 
tragedy of our lesson. Let us be taught from its 
mournful recitals to hold in the highest and holiest 
reverence the immutable truths of our God, that Je- 
sus bore testimony to, and sealed with his blood. 
He might have been false to duty, and saved himself 
the ignominy and the pain of the cross, yet end uring 
all he, in the language of the great apostle, became 
the Captain of our salvation, a pattern and example 
for all succeeding ages. 


We live in an age of realization. We enjoy the 
results of the labor and suffering of past generations. 
The wildest speculations and the most chimercial in- 
ventions of the past have become to us acknowledged 
truths and fixed facts. Steam has subjugated dis- 
tance, the lightning is chained to do man’s will, the 
voices of dead men are heard from the mouth of & 
machine, and no project for material improvement 
seems impossible. 

As in the material, so also in the spiritual and in- 
tellectual. In the past the great alone were taught, 
and even a king of England was surnamed “ Beal- — 
clere,” because he could write his name. Now, the — 
poorest child in our land has opportunities to acquire 
knowledge, the scope of which that great king could 
not even have imagined. The right to think, and 
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the liberty to speak his thoughts, belongs to every 
individual in our country. 

It is difficult for us, enjoying all these advantages, 
to understand the full meaning of martyrdom. It is 
hard to realize that men and women went to torture 
and to death for an idea; that all this freedom which 
we enjoy, and which we accept as commonplace and 
natural, was sown in blood and watered with tears. 
But it is the truth that every advance, whether in 
science or belief, has had its martyrs. Copernicus 
lived and wrote in exile; Bruno died for his free 
thought. Nothing short of the life of Galileo was 
deemed sufficient to atone for his presumption in 
meddling with celestial things. The list of martyrs 
for the cause of science is long, and for religion still 
longer. Our own Society of Friends furnishes many 
noble names of those who preferred to suffer and die 
rather than to live by any other rule than “ God’s 
light within.” Even in modern times, in the memory 
of men still living, our anti-slavery prophets were 
mobbed, imprisoned, and persecuted. 

What is the lesson to us? Is it not proper for us 
toconsider the sufferings of those in the past who 
achieved the blessings which we enjoy, that we may 
learn strength from their endurance? Should not 
our acceptance, as true now, of what then seemed 
heretical, teach us a broad charity for the reformers 
ofto-day? As the realities of to-day are built upon 
the dreams of yesterday, so may the most romantic 
dreams of to-day lay the foundations of the glorious 
realities of to-morrow, and some whom we regard as 
deluded and visionary now may be the prophets of 
the new truths. Let us be careful that we have no 
part in their martyrdom. Let our charity be broad 
enough to extend to those who see differently from 
us now, as we think the charity of those in authority 
in the past should have been broad enough to cover 
those who by persecution were made the martyrs of 
the world. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The significance of the cross, and its place in the 
redemption of the human family is becoming more 
and more an open question in the Christian Church. 
The fathers whose learned discourses have been 
handed down as the dicta of the church, were all 
trained in the Hebrew idea of propitiation through 
blood sacrifice which, so far as it has been traced, has 
& sanctity older than the oldest record of man’s 
thought of God. The arguments for the doctrine of 
redemption wrought out through the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, so elaborately set forth by Paul, were in full ac- 
cord with the accepted theology of the Hebrew faith, 
“ Without shedding of blood there is no remission,” 
(of sin) or it may be added, forgiveness with God. 

To men trained in the schools of the Rabbis, and 
familiar with the history of the race, thoroughly 
versed in all the refinements and subtleties of orien- 
tal expression, and not making the nice distinctions 
between fact and figure which our more exact 
Speech calls for, there would be a blending of the 
facts with the thought intended to be conveyed, or 
the truth which it was designed to substantiate in a 
manner perfectly clear and intelligible to th emselves 


but to the translator a very labyrinth of difficulty, 
which must be treated as of equal value and contain- 
ing mysteries that only the future life might disclose 
but which must be believed and accepted as the very 
word of God. The old dogma of the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, insisted upon under the ban 
of condemnation, is no longer made a test of Christian 
faith, and this has been brought about through a sift- 
ing of the contents of the Bible and applying the 
same literary criticism to it that is used in the trans- 
lation of other ancient writings. As this process is 
continued many of the conclusions arrived at by the 
early Fathers will have to be abandoned, and those 
things that are simply the records of events without 
value in the great question of all questions : “ What 
place has the life, the work, and the crucifixion of Je- 
sus the Christ in the saving of the souls of men? ” 
will cease to have so large a share in the summing up 
of the evidence upon which the faith of the Church 
will ultimately rest. Then more even than now will 
Jesus be regarded as the embodiment of all truth, the 
ideal of all perfection. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


Sarp a brilliant woman of our day: “To be a wife 
and mother is not the end of my existence; the end 
is to be a woman. Iam only a wife and mother in 
passing.” But even if wifehood and motherhood 
were the end aim, the higher the development of the 
woman the better the wife and mother... Conjugal 
affection, maternal instinct, are none the less power- 
ful when under the control of enlightened intelli- 
gence. Indeed, the highest ideal of devotion is con- 
sistent with the highest conditions of culture, and she 
who knows most of what man knows is certainly 
better fitted to be his companion than is she who 
meets his nature only on the side of his physical 
comfort. For a woman to know how to look pretty, 
to dress tastefully, to preside graciously, to make her 
house charming, and her home delightful to all who 
feel its social atmosphere, for her to be interested im 
her church and her charities, to like good books, to 
appreciate good music—all this is involved in the 
highest, if not in the so-called “ higher” education. 
We mean that all this keeps in exercise and conse- 
quent development the highest part of her nature 
But to know how to look pretty does not demand 
that a woman should know nothing else, and many 
a woman graduate has discovered and is ready to 
testify that in all things that enter into the glory of 
the true home-life she is able to do better and to be 
more because of that widening of judgment and devel- 
opment of mental powers that came as the result of 
college work.—Mary Lowe Dickinson, in Harper's 
Bazar. 


Buppuist wisdom teaches : “If there be any who 


hate, dwell among them free from hatred. Over- 
come anger with love, evil with good, the selfish 
with generosity, the false with truth; for wrath is 
not stilled by wrath at any time. Anger ceases by 
love,—this is an everlastinglaw. If one have bound- 
less and impartial good will, where he is the saying 
is come to pass, This is the abode of holiness.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 15, 1890. 


THE LOVE THAT UNITES. 


Ir there is one thing that should prevail in a religious 
organization, and one thing that Friends should for- 
ever maintain, it is that cementing love that is que- 
ried after in our code of rules, placed second only to 
that first inquiry which calls to our notice that which 
should always be first, the acknowledgment of our 
devotion to and dependence upon the Divine Father. 
To preserve this love is no easy task ; it requires con- 
stant watchfulness even unto prayer, for life is one 
continuous struggle to keep in abeyance the tenden- 
cies to evil, which in some form or other are ever 
present with the most of us. 

That this struggle has not always resulted ina 
triumph for the good, bas been sadly manifest in our 
own past, and we can but sorrowfully admit the wis- 
dom of that eminent English physician and philoso- 
pher, Sir Thomas Browne,—who was contemporary 
with George Fox in the troublous times of that era,— 
when he quaintly records these words of an ancient 
people: “ And Arians not only divided from their 
ehurch, but also among themselves: for heads that 
are disposed unto schism and complexionably pro- 
pense to innovation, are naturally indisposed for a 
community; nor will be ever confined unto the 
order or economy of one body; and therefore when 
they separate from others, they knit but loosely 
among themselves; nor contented with a general 
breach or dichotomy with their church, do subdivide 
and mince themselves almost to atoms.” 

How truly this history has repeated itself in our 
own little sect who, acknowledging the Gospel of 
Christ as newly proclaimed by the early Friends, 
straightway permitted the desire to control the 
opinions of men, to lay waste a goodly heritage, 
which has as yet failed to regain its former fair pro- 
portions. 

Step by step must this heritage be reclaimed, 
with an eye kept ever single to detect the true light 
and with a heart ever warm with that love that is 
humble enough to bear and forbear with different 
views and sentiments, so that never again shall divis- 
ions and subdivisions be permitted to creep in and 
mar the work of restoration, or retard the progress of 
old truths and the development of new ones! 

As of old self-will must be slain, for this enemy of 


the soul’s peace invades the heart not only in our 
homes but in our religious assemblies, where we 
gather for the business of the church. Here it ig 
most abhorrent, for here there should be a perfect 
exhibition of the Christian graces, and any departure 
therefrom is most noticeable. Like a flaw on an 
otherwise perfect leaf, it assumes great proportions 
and disfigures the whole surface. The aim must be 
to maintain that love that will stand ready, if not to 
unite then to submit to the prevailing sense of the 
body assembled on any subject upon which there 
may be divergence of views, trusting if the light is 
not clear to us that God has given to others a deeper 
insight which in His own season will be ours also, 
And if the movement in question proves in time to 
have been in darkness, the lessons learned thereby 
will be to the edification of those who have erred, as 
well as to those who have suffered. That we learn 
by the things that we suffer is a well established fact, 
and our love should be so Christ-like in its manifes- 
tations, as to enable those who may not see with us 
to recognize in it a cementing power, that will at last 
bring us into that true peace that comes from a will 
united to the will of God. “ For here unto were ye 
called: because Christ also suffered for you, leaving 
you an example, that ye should follow his steps.” 


WE call attention to the advertisement elsewhere 
of our clubbing rates with other periodicals for the 
year 1891. We have made reductions in many cases, 
and the profit to us is now only just enough to cover 
the cost of our clerical labor, postages, etc. We can 
supply, of course, not only the publications men- 
tioned in the list, but any others for which any of 
our readers would be likely to subscribe. 


DEATHS. 


ANDREWS.—At Purchase, Westchester Co., N. Y, 
Ninth month 26th, 1890, Josiah Andrews, son of James 
and Elizabeth T. Andrews, (both deceased), aged 58 years; 
formerly of Woodstown, N. J. 

He was a member of Purchase Monthly Meeting. His 
funeral was held at that place on the 30th. Interment in 
the ground adjoining. R. 

BUNTING.—Eleventh month 4, 1890, Rebecca W., wife 
of Edwin M. Bunting, aged 61 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green street, Phila- 
delphia. 

CHANDLER.—At the residence of his son, Frank 
Chandler, on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 5th, 1890, 
Thomas Chandler, aged 87 years; a member of German- 
town Preparative and the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia. 

DUDLEY.—In Camden, N. J., suddenly, Tenth month 
31, 1890, Alice M., wife of Reuben Dudley, aged 63 years. 

EVANS.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of 25th of 
Ninth month, 1890, suddenly, William R. Evans, of Car- 
versville, Bucks county, aged 73. Interment at Bucking- 
ham Friends’ ground, 

FUSSELL.—On Eleventh month Ist, 1890, at his 
mother’s residence, Pendleton, Ind., of typhoid fever, Solo- 

















mon Fussell, aged 17 years; a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting and First-day School. 

He took much interest in our late memorable meetings 
there. He was loved by all who knew him. * 

HANSELL.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 6, 1890, 
Amos, son of the late James S. and Hannah H. Hansell, in 
his 53d year. 

HATTON.—On the 4th of Eleventh month, 1890, Su- 
ganna E. Hatton, wife of Robert Hatton, aged 75 years, 7 
months, and 4 days; a member of Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

She was meek and unassuming in disposition, kind in 
manner, energetic in her employments, diligent in relig- 
ious duty, irreproachable in character, and faithful in the 
several relations of friend, sister, daughter, wife, and 
mother, Having her work done and all things in order 
when called, she was ready and anxious to go to the 
rest prepared for her, leaving a life unblemished among 
men, and spotless with her God. 

On the beautiful autumn afternoon of the 7th, the re- 
mains were laid in the grounds at Merion; eight of her 
nine children gathered around, and all being done in the 
simplicity consistent with’ her walking in life. R. 

HEACOCK.—On the second of Eleventh month, 1890, 
at the residence of her son-in-law, Joseph B. Powell, Sharon 
Hill, Pa., Rebecca R., widow of Jonathan Heacock, aged 
$6 years; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HEACOCK.—At her home, near Alliance, Ohio, on the 
third of Eleventh month, 1890, after long and severe suffer- 
ing with cancer, which she bore with remarkable patience, 
Ann Taylor Heacock, wife of Enos Heacock, and daughter 
of Jacob and Anne Passmore Taylor, late of Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, in the 66th year of her age. 

HUNT.—On Eleventh month 6, 1890, Eleanor, daughter 
of the late Uriah and Elizabeth S. Hunt, of Philadelphia. 

JANNEY.—In Baltimore, Tenth month 30th, 1890, Wil- 
liam Webb, infant son of Dr. O. Edward and Anne W. 
Janney. 

MATHER.—In West Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4, 
1890, Richard Mather, in his 74th year. 

ROBERTS.—At the residence of her parents in Balti- 
more, Md., Eleventh month 7, 1890, Mary F., daughter of 
Josiah and Lydia Roberts; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia; for several years a teacher 
in Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 

THORP.—At Woodbury, N. J., Eleventh month 3, 1890, 
Benjamin Thorp, in his 84th year. 

WALTON.—At the residence of Coates Walton, -Mer- 
ehantville, N. J., Eleventh month 5th, 1890, Louis Walton, 
of Altoona, Pa., son of the late Lewis and Elizabeth S. 
Walton, of Philadelphia ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia, held at Spruce street. 








Gop leads me; where I cannot tell ; 
But this I know, 

If I within his paths do go 
All will be well. 


God leads me ; led by his dear hand 
I cannot fall; 

I trust the One that knoweth all; 
And so shall stand. 


God leads me; whether dark or bright 
My path shall be, 

He knows; dear Lord, I trust in thee 
My Life and Light. 

—Elizabeth Lane Young. 
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MEMORIAL OF MARY TATE. 
Mary Tats, the subject of this memorial, was the 

fourth ddughter of Levi and Edith Tate, from whom 

she received a guarded education in the principles 

and testimonies of Friends. She was a faithful 

daughter, energetically and conscientiously fulfilling 

home duties. Early in youth she had many visita- 

tions of Divine love, which strengthened and moulded 

her character for mature life. Her disposition was 

cheerful and loving, making her a congenial compan- 

ion for all ages. Little children joyfully sought her 

presence; while to those more advanced in life she 

was ever, through her deeply spiritual nature, a 

strong attraction. She was a diligent attender of 
meetings, and in those for Discipline was an es- 

pecially valuable member, her remarks, though short, 
being full of weight and love. She acceptably filled 

the position of elder for many years, and was exer- 
cised for the real life of the Society she so much loved. 
Charitable to its weakness and strong in her faith of 

its mission for good. 

To her, God was indéed love, and her life radiated 
the feeling of her heart. She was tenderly feeling 
toward the poor and afflicted; so far as was in her 
power alleviating their suffering. Her sympathies 
were warmly enlisted for the colored people, and she 
keenly felt the wrongs inflicted upon them in the 
days of slavery. At the close of the war, before First- 
day schools were established among them, she felt 
a concern that those in her neighborhood should 
receive instruction. She was instrumental in gather- 
ing a number of them together on First-day after- 
noons, though often wearied after a long ride from 
meeting. 

In her 77th year she was hopelessly stricken with 
paralysis, having but a short time previously at- 
tended Indiana and Baltimore Yearly Meetings, 
For three years and seven months she was confined 
to her bed unable to move herself, often experienc- 
ing much suffering, which she bore with marked 
Christian patience; her spiritual nature triumphing 
over physical weakness. 

At this period the beautiful and devotional poems 
of Whittier were to her an unfailing joy, and in 
his heartfelt words she expressed the sorrow she felt 
in parting with a beloved sister a short. time before : 

“T long for household voices gone, 
For vanished smiles I long, 
But God hath led my dear ones on 
And He can do no wrong.” 
She then expressed a fear that she was not suffi- 
ciently resigned. 

At one time, toan attendant, who was sadly feel- 
ing her afflicted state, she said, as if in answer to a 
mental query, “ Has the love of her Father forsaken 
her?” “Never have I felt the overpowering love of 
my Heavenly Father so deeply as since lying help- 
lessly npon this bed. I have queried: Whyam [ the 
recipient of so much?” On another occasion she 
asked our prayers that she might be preserved in pa- 

tience until the final change, which she looked to 
with joy. 

A deep sorrow was hers in those last days,—the 
suffering and death of a loved younger sister, her life 
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companion and the only remaining one of her imme- 
diate family. 

On the 29th of Seventh month, 1889, in her 81st 
year she breathed her last. For her “death had no 
sting and the grave no victory.” 

Signed and forwarded by direction of Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, held 17th of Seventh month 
1890. 

Grorce Hogs, 
Martaa A. e....'} Clerks. 

Read in and approved by Fairfax Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Goose Creek, Eighth month 18th, 
1890. 

Hueu R. Hoimss, 
Marrna L. eats} Clerks. 

Read in and approved by the Representative Com- 
mittee, at a meeting held Tenth month 25th, 1890, 
and directed to be signed and forwarded to the 
Yearly Meeting. 


JosePH J. JANNEY, Clerk. 
Mary E. Moors, Assistant Clerk. 
Read in and approved Ay Baltimore Yearly Meet 
ing, held by adjournments from the 27th of Tenth 
month to the 31st of the same inclusive, 1890. 


Epwarp StaBteEr, JR., 
Anna F. Matruews, } Clerks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: UNITY OF OUR 
SOCIETY. 

Reaping the extract concerning George Keith 
brought to mind the fact that many have stumbled 
looking to influential standard-bearers of the truth, 
and the query arises: Have these, though blessed 
with the ten talents, ever had an individual experi- 
ence? For when He, the spirit of truth, the Christ, 
has come, we know though still in the body that we 
have been born of the spirit, and that Divine or im- 
mediate revelation has not ceased, and as we grow 
in this we are building on the rock, founded on that 
which outward influences, however strong, cannot 

move or change. : 

In the multiplying of worldly cares the mind be- 
comes absorbed to such an extent that the spiritual 
part is often hindered in growth, and kept from bear- 
ing the fruit intended by the Great Husbandman. 

Yet can we ever doubt or deny that which we 
have seen, felt, and known for ourselves? If we 
should lose ouf natural sight, would we ever doubt 
the existence of the sun? having seen all nature il- 
luminated with its light, seeming all the brighter for 
the clouds that have enveloped the earth before its 
appearance. If the spiritual light in us should be- 
come darkened through disobedience, could we ever 
forget the day and hour when a new life sprung up, 
illuminating the inner temple with a light above the 
brightness of the sun at noonday ? 

Since returning from the West, I have more than 
ever desired that we as a Society might be more 
closely united. At Illinois Yearly Meeting, while 
listening to the expressions of Friends from the 
West and East, we felt more than words can convey 
that it was good for us all to mingle. And as few of 
us can visit the isolated Friends of which that meet- 
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ing is so largely composed, (being scattered as th 
are over the great western country), it is especj 
fitting that Eastern Friends should meet with them 
as often as possible at the time of their annual 
ering. As the countenances of many of these isolated 
ones come before our mental vision, and we feel the 
earnestness of their spirits, we long to hear from 
them through our weekly messenger. We feel sure 
that with the codperation of Friends in every locality 
THE INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL would represent 
our entire religious denomination. 


Matitpa J. UNDERWoop, 
Harveysburg, Ohio. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN TEXTS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


In your issue of the 18th ult. I find the following in 
the Scripture Lesson : 

“ His sweat was as great drops of blood. This was 
the result of great mental suffering. The examples 
of such suffering are rare, but are sufficiently proved 
by reliable records to leave the fact unquestioned, 
(See Barnes’s Notes on Matthew 26: 42-44).” 

Now the editors of these lessons are without ques- 
tion animated like myself by a desire that Truth may 
prevail, and I have been intending ever since the 
above date to write a few lines, not for the purpose 
of “ caviling”’ concerning the Scriptures, but concern- 
ing the truth, that in the beautiful language of our 
discipline, “ Truth’s honor’ may prevail. Now, ina 
little work which I published some years ago, I 
pointed to the lack of evidence as to this text. It is 
omitted in Matthew and in Mark, (I speak of the 
verses 43 and 44, chapter 22, as in our version in 
Luke), and is not found in either Codex Vaticanus, 
Alexandrius, or Sinaiticus, the three oldest MSS. in 
the world. It was not in the primitive “ Record of 
the Apostles.” Neither was it in the first canon of 
the New Testament, publisbed by Marcion at Rome, 
about 160 A.D. In our present revised edition itis 
retained, with a foot note thus: “ Many ancient au- 
thorities omit verses 43, 44.” Why the recent re 
visers should have retained these verses as in the 
old version, when they have corrected the text John 
3: 84, is something strange, but when we read the 
notes of their proceedings as a committee of revision, 
all becomes plain in their acknowledgment that they 


were “afraid,”—afraid to tell the truth about the 


Bible. But let us look at the text John 8: 34. It 
reads thus: “ For whom God hath sent speaketh the 


words of God; for God giveth not the spirit by 


measure unto him.” I quote asit is in the old version 
with the last words in italics. In the revised edi 
tion, these are omitted as being without authority! 
Now I ask all sincere minds—I even appeal to those 
who talk of others as “ caviling ” about the Scriptures, : 
but who still retain love for “ Truth’s honor,” tocom- _ 


sider how our early Friends in these writings were a 
misled by this interpolation and corruption of the — 


text, which took place as early as the 6th Century, — 
And if this does not satisfy such of the necessity of 
caution and common sense upon such subjects, let 
them further consider the fact that historians tell a 
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that between the 14th and the 17 centuries, some 15 
or 16 millions of persons were put to death mostly 
by fire, and mainly because it is written: “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live.” Ex, 22: 18. 

Again, what is written in Matthew and Lukeas to 
the superhuman birth of Jesus was not in the Primi- 
tive Gospel,—the Germans call it the “Ur Evan- 
gelum.” None of the apostles speak of it, and in the 
first century it was not aljuded to by any writer 
whose works are extant. 

What an enormous tax poor, finite man has paid, 
and is now paying, to his credulity! I would inquire, 
ifthere be such who may read these lines, Does not 
the glory of the Scriptures consist in the great fact 
that its writers counsel us to trust in God, not in the 
letter that killeth, but in the ever present spirit of 
the Almighty ? Davip Newport. 

Abington, Pa. 


EXTRACTS FROM AIKEN REPORT: 

Our report sent out in July will show the workings 
of the past term, but I am happy to say the debt of 
$350 then reported, was cleared before I took my va- 
cation. The time has come when it seems right for 
the people to pay more, and we have now doubled 
the tuition, making it 50 cents a month in the pri- 
mary and one dollar in the other rooms. This will 
reduce our numbers, but lift the grade and quality. 
There is now another school in the town where they 
ean go at our old prices. The primary room will be 
made a Mode! School, where our older students will 
be taught how to teach. 

It will take some time to get parents to under- 
stand and make preparation for higher prices, but it 
will be for their good to plan for education in think- 
ing how the money will be spent. Away from the 
towns, they follow the errors of the whites, and are 
in danger of becoming “land-poor.” One man 
thought he could not pay his daughter’s board all 
the term, “‘ with land to pay for,” and when I asked 
how much, he answered, “ 600 acres.” We advised 
him to sell 300 acres,. work the rest better, and keep 
two of his ten children at school. This daughter, 
since coming here, has taught him bow to read and 
write, and after working in the field in vacation, this 
summer, she taught him, seven brothers and sisters, 
and two cousins at night. We wish to do most for 
our boarding students ; the training between school 
hours is a strong influence on character. They will 
not all be teachers, but will be better sons and 
daughters, better fitted for the duties of the every- 
day life they are living. 

Being entirely unsectarian, though bringing all 
things under Christian rules, we have to contend 
With the narrow prejudices and ignorance of those 
who wish to lead their people their way. Each year, 
however, we get a firmer hold on the best material,— 
the thinking people and steady workers. 

We are now using the Deborah Fisher Wharton 
Industrial Hall. It will take about $800 to furnish 
the building, and cover $300 advanced, to put it in a 
|" Condition to use,—partition off teachers’ rooms, and 
__ the different working departments. 
1Report forwarded by M. 8. to Trustees of School. 
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The Trustees of the Slater Fund will this year 
give us $1,000, instead of $500. They will not put up 

buildings, but the increase is to be used in getting 

tools, machinery, and pay students for work done by 

them. We wish some good women would be moved 

to give us money to pay girls for work they beg for, 

to help meet their expenses. 

The pair of mules bought a year ago, are in con- 
stant use. Besides hauling materials for the new hall, 
freight, and wood, they, with a man and students 
cultivated the garden, and’ about thirty acres on the 
school land four miles out of town. They raised 
enough corn, fodder, and cow peas forthe year, and 
between two and three hundred bushels of sweet po- 
tatoes. Between times, they bring wood and sell it 
thus paying the hire of the man employed. 

The money from the sale of old clothes pays for 
lime, lumber, paint, etc., and is now building a long 
needed chimney in the Study Room, and will soon 
pay for painting the Girls’ Hall. Subscription money 
and endowment, are used for salaries, and we try to 
earn all needed for other expenses. 

When a month begins there is never enough in 
the Treasury to cover the salaries, but if I am faithful 
I am mostly able to raise it in time to pay it at the 
end ; $500 a month, and yet it has been done so often 
my faith increases with experience. The debt last 
term accumulated during the extreme illness of our 
Principal, which left less time at my disposal to 
write letters, 


SENDING “ BARRELS” TO THE COLORED 
SCHOOLS. 


As has been mentioned, repeatedly, in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL, substantial help can be given 
the colored schools at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, by 
sending them barrels containing old, but still useful, 
articles of clothing, etc. (A list suggesting many of 
those which may be sent was given in the paper two 
weeks ago.) These are all worked over and worked 
up to advantage, and the doing of it affords employ- 
ment for the girls, drawing out their ingenuity, aid- 
ing their taste, and encouraging their habits of in- 
dustry. Many families, in many neighborhoods, can 
give substantial help, in this way, to these schools, 
by sending things which otherwise would go to 
waste. : 

But it is not practicable to send these barrels long 
distances by railroad. The charges eat up all the 
value of the contents. They can be sent to the best 
advantage by water (to Charleston) from Philadel- 
phia or New York, arrangements having been made 
with the Clyde Line of steamships to take them at 
low rates. We therefore give the following sugges- 
tions: 

How to send. If near Philadelphia or New York, 
forward to those cities, paying yourselves the local 
freight. Place inside each barrel or other package, 
the name and address of the giver. Mark each on 
the outside, as stated below : 

For Aiken. Send to Amos Hillborn & Co., 1027 
Market street, Philadelphia, each package to be 
marked “ Schofield School.” 
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For Mt. Pleasant. Send to Henry M. Laing, 30 
N. Third street, Philadelphia, marking each package 
“Mt. Pleasant School.” 

If you are at a considerable distance from Phila- 
delphia, do not send there, at all, without first writ- 
ing to ask about it, either to Henry M. Laing, as above, 
or Sarah J. Ash, (1717 Vine street, Philadelphia). 
You can, however, judge for yourselves in many 
cases whether the cost of forwarding to Philadelphia 
is so much as to eat up the value of the articles in 
the barrels. ; 

The reason for sending to the places named above, 
instead of the steamship wharves direct, is simply 
that the charge on the ship, and at Charleston, (and 
on the railroad between Charleston and Aiken), is 
much less per barrel when several are sent together. 
While it entails considerable labor and requires con- 
tinual attention, those interested in this work, at 
Amos Hillborn’s and H. M. Laing’s are willing to re- 
ceive and take care of the barrels until several accu- 
mulate, and then have them sent to the ship together. 

Friends in and near New York should ship, of 
course, directly from that city, and they should cor- 
respond, for detailed instructions, with William M. 
Jackson, 50 Beekman street, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


AGREEABLE to the expressed desire of the Senior 
Class, the exercises of Commencement Day have been 
somewhat changed. Heretofore there have been sev- 
eral minor changes, but the exclusively honor system 
has always prevailed, that is, all the places upon the 
programme of Commencement have been awarded 
for class work only. This year’s class expressed a 
desire that the plan be somewhat modified, so that, al- 
though the majority of the places be still given as re- 
wards for strictly class work, excellence in composi- 
tion and oratory may also be given places. The plan 
as voiced editorially in the Phenix for last month, 
was to have one speaker for each of the four college 
courses, chosen on the old honor plan, and to allow 
three appointments for excellence in expression and 
delivery. The Faculty has met the wishes of the 
students as nearly as possible and will add two 
speakers to the programme, awarding the places to 
those best able to write and deliver their thoughts. 
This year the full quota of six honor in addition will 
be allowed that no one who has been working with 
that aim in view may be disappointed, but after next 
Commencement probably but six speakers in all will 
be allowed, four as honors and two in addition. It 
is expected that the new plan will work well by en- 
couraging effort in oratory and thus rendering the 
exercises more interesting. 


—A committee has been appointed from the Sen- 
ior Class to make arrangements for the first College 
reception, which will be held sometime previous to 
Christmas. 


—Frank Cawley, B.S., ’88, late assistant in engi- 
neering, won honorable mention in the report of the 
judges of the recent prize contest for essays on the 
subject of road-building, offered by the University of 
Pennsylvania. His essay stood fifth in merit in a 


long list of competing papers, some of which came 
from eminent authorities in engineering circles, © 


—The authorities have granted a holiday for 
Thanksgiving Day, the 27th of this month, and tp. 
dents living near enough to the college to be able to 
return for work the following day will be given an 
opportunity to visit their homes on Thanksgiving 
and the Fourth-day half-holiday preceding. 


SUNSHINE LAND. 
THEY came in sight of a lovely shore, 
Yellow as gold in the morning light; 
The sun’s own color at noon it wore, 

And had faded not at the fall of night ; 
Clear weather or cloudy,—’twas all as one, 
The happy hills seemed bathed with the sun, 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called the country Sunshine Land. 


What was the secret ?—a simple thing 
(It will make you smile when once you know): 
Touched by the tender finger of Spring, 
A million blossoms were all aglow ; 
So many, so many, so small and bright, 
They covered the hills with a mantle of light; 
And the wild bee hummed, and the glad breeze 
fanned, 
Through the honeyed fields of Sunshine Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 

What port, dear child, would we choose for ours? 
Would we sail, and sail, till at last we found 

This fairy gold of a million flowers. 
Yet, darling, we’ll find, ifat home we stayed, 
Of many small joys our pleasures are made, 
More near than we think,—very close at hand, 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 

—Edith M. Thomas. 


AT THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 
THE glory has passed from the golden rod’s plume, 
The purpie-hued asters still linger in bloom ; 

The birch is bright yellow, the sumachs are red, 
The maples like torches aflame overhead. 


But what if the joy of the summer is past, 

And Winter’s wild herald is blowing his blast? 
For me dull November is sweeter than May, 

For my Love is its sunshine—she meets me to-day! 


Will she come? Will the ringdove return to her 
nest ? 

Will the needle swing back from the east or the west? 

At the stroke of the hour she will be at her gate; 

A friend may prove laggard—love never comes late. 


Do I see her afar in the distance? Not yet. 

Too early! Too early! She could not forget! 

When I cross the old bridge where the brook over- 
flowed, 

She will flash full in sight at the turn of the road. 


I pass the low wall where the ivy entwines ; 

I tread the brown pathway that leads through the 
pines ; 

I haste by the bowlder that lies in the field, 

Where her promise at parting was lovingly sealed. 


& 


Will she come by the hillside or round through the a 
wood ? A 
Will she wear her brown dress or her mantle or hood? — 
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The minute draws near—but her watch may go 
wrong ; 
My heart will be asking, What keeps her so long? 


Why doubt fora moment? More shame if I do! 

Why question? Why tremble? Are angels more 
true? 

She would come to her lover who calls her his own, 

Though she trod in the track of a whirling cyclone! 


—I crossed the old bridge ere the minute had passed. 

I looked ; lo! my Love stood before me at last, 

Her eyes, how they sparkled, her cheeks how they 
glowed, 

As we met face to face at the turn of the road! 

—Dr. 0. W. Holmes, in Atlantic Monthly. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE “ LAKE REGION” OF ENGLAND. 
New York, Ninth month 3d, 1890 
“Winpermere!” the guards called, and the first 
thing we saw as we alighted was the red coat of a 
stage-coach driver, for this lovely English lake dis- 
trict is as yet uninvaded in part by the railway. 
From Windermere to Ambleside and Grasmere, and 
thence to Keswick or to Ullswater, travel is by 
coach, and in this lovely country no conveyance 
could be more desirable. 

Not stopping at Windermere longer than to en- 
gage seats and a driver, we were soon off for Amble- 
side where we were to spend First-day, having found 
thatthe chief places of interest are nearest that vil- 
lage. Lake Windermere was the first of these fam- 
ous lakes to meet our eyes, and its peaceful beauty is 
afairtype of them all, though some of the others 
have more hilly surroundings. At the Queen’s ho- 
telat Ambleside we were cosily put up for the night 
after our delightful drive, and fell asleep with a feel- 
ing of restfulness that must have been born of our 
environment, for a quieter, more tranquil village we 
had nowhere seen. 

The morning opened with a cloudy sky but with- 
out rain, and after a late breakfast we drove over to 
Grasmere, passing on the way Rydal Mount and 
another of Wordsworth’s dwellings, the great stone 
by the roadside, overlooking the water and called 
Wordsworth’s seat and Hartley Coleridge’s cottage at 
the foot of Nab Scar. The driver pointed out also a 
cottage by the road, just as one turns up the hill- to 
Rydal Mount, which he said had been lived in by 
George Fox,—but I fear he was not quite trust- 
Worthy as an informant. 

Every house is so covered with vines and sur- 
rounded with flowers and shrubs that one must al- 
most strain one’s eyes to get an outline of the walls, 
—but they all looked like bits of Paradise. As we 
approached Grasmere, the lake with reeds spear- 
ing the shallow water became visible, smaller than 
the other lakes, but quite as beautiful. At the end of 
it stood the house once lived in by Mrs. Hemans, and 
called the Dove’s Nest. We werein time for service 
at the little church at Grasmere, but somehow the 
peaceful stillness of the church-yard attracted us more 
4, and we wandered about looking at the graves and 
4 sittingon the stone wall beside the brook, enjoying 
the country. This was Wordsworth’s church, and in 


acorner of this yard he and his wife and daughter 
Dora are buried. A plain stone, on which is engraved 
“William Wordsworth, 1850, Mary Wordsworth, 
1859,” marks the poet’s resting-place, and an iron rail- 
ing surrounds it. Not far away is the grave of the 
ill-fated Hartley Coleridge. After service, we entered 
the little church, finding on its walls a tablet to the 
memory of Elizabeth Fletcher, the celebrated Scotch- 
woman, though I could not remember her connection 
with this part of the country. 

In returning to Ambleside, our driver took us 
around by Loughrig, through various pieces of pri- 
vate property whose owners offered no remonstrance 
to the passage of sight-seers except the silent one of 
putting up a great many gates across the way, at each 
of which the driver had to descend and remount. In 
this way we passed Fox Ghyll, the former home of the 
late Hon. W. E. Foster, Fox How, Dr. Arnold’s home, 
tenanted now by Matthew Arnold’s widow, and The 
Knoll, Harriet Martineau’s residence. Notwithstand- 
ing the road passed through or quite close to all these 
premises, the privacy of the houses was secured by 
trees and vines and hedges all ministering to the 
English love of seclusion. By this time it was be- 
ginning to sprinkle, and we reached the hotel just 
as a smart rain set in, which lasted late into the even- 
ing. In spite of it, I ventured out to an early even- 
ing service at the church of Ambleside. It was noth- 
ing remarkable, but the quiet and close attention of 
the congregation, which quite filled the building, was 
noticeable. 

We had secured box-seats for our coach-ride from 
Ambleside to Keswick, and were in the seventh 
heaven when we set off the next morning, primed 
with questions to ask of our burly driver. We soon 
found that he was used to the specimen “ tourist,” 
and that if there was anything to take special note of 
on the way he would tell usin time. Mts. Helvellyn 
and Skiddaw, Thirlmere and Bassenthwaite lakes, 
were among the features of the scenery that day, 
though Helvellyn had swathed his “dark brow” in 
a cloud, and we did not see the extreme summit. 
We walked up one long hill, to ease the horses, and 
felt tempted to walk backward, so fine was the view 
of the Westmoreland hills. A cairn marks the line 
between that county and Cumberland, and it seemed 
to me that the country at once became wilder and 
more rugged. 

It was about one o’clock when we drove up with 
a flourish to the inn at Keswick, and alighted to take 
our luncheon and later the train to Glasgow. Having 
some time at our disposal, we walked up into the vil- 
lage and out to Greta Hall, Southey’s home, but we 
could not visit the church-yard in which he lies,as it 
was too far from the town. 

Keswick is beautifully situated, near Derwentwa- 
ter,and surrounded by hills. At its little railway 
station we found just the books that the tourist would 
like to carry with him through this region of the 
poet’s and our exchequers diminished perceptibly 
while we waited for our train. When it came, there 
was still a long ride before us, through beautiful roll- 
ing country, and just at nightfall we entered Glas- 
gow. 
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We had chosen Glasgow as headquarters, rather 
than Edinburgh, because of its nearness to many 
points of interest and the ease with which we could 
make excursions from it. We were greeted with real 
Scotch mist in the morning, and it continued through 
most of our stay, giving us, however, three beautiful 
days at the last. : 

Time would fail me to tell you of our boat trip on 
Loch Lomond in a cold rain ; of our trip to Oban, in- 
cluding the ride through the Kyles (or straits) of 
Bute, and the OCrinan canal, with bare-legged Hebes 
and Ganymedes proffering glasses of milk each time 
the boat stopped at a lock, and then running on to 
meet us again at the next lock; of our coaching 
through the Trossachs in mackintoshes and with 
dripping umbrellas, past Loch Achray and Ben Ve- 
nue, and over the ground followed by the stag-hunt 
in the “ Lady of the Lake,” to the borders of Loch 
Katrine ; of our passage around the lake in a soaking 
little steamer, with only one little burst of sunshine, 
but that fortunately just as we were nearing Ellen’s 
Isle, a diminutive combination of rock and heather. 
The heather, they told us, was not in its full glory, 
bat it was fine enough for us, and we were warm in 
our admiration, as also of the Highland cattle with 
hair almost as long and thick as the sheep’s wool. 

Mary W. PLumMer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Parapepara, Tenth month 14. My morning walk 
generally takes me along 13th street from Spruce to 
Filbert. I find, of course, different subjects for medi- 
tation, as others do, in walking the streets. I have 
often passed the large Catholic Church, called St. 
John’s, and I have wondered to see the many worship- 
ers. Even before seven in the morning, women 
and men go in; (they have what they call “ mass” 
at six). Ido not sympathize with masses ;—not be- 
lieving that the priest can make bread and wine an 
object of worship ;—but I can sympathize with peo- 
ple’s dropping into achurch to offer prayer before 
the labors of the day begin. 

Then a littlé further on, I see the shop of a florist, 
a colored man, and observe that he seems to be 
flourishing in trade, having quite a Jarge, fine win- 
dow. And I reflect that more of our colored friends 
could get into trade if they could or would acquire 
capital ; (which capital is so often the result of very 
close economy). 

I pass acouple of handsome dram-shops, and at 
night I have seen men ranged along within one of 
them, and then I have a very fruitful subject for 
thought,—namely, how shall the laboring man pass 
his evening hours, happily and profitably, after his 
day’s toil? How poor his little home often is! how 
narrow his quarters! how restricted his means! He 
cannot afford to join The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. What libraries and reading rooms are 
there, that are easily accessible to such men in this 


large city. “ iB “ 


Tenth month 20. Emily Wilbur, a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting, in this city, and for- 


merly of Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, in the State of 
New York, is in charge of the neat, well-kept honge 
of the Working Women’s Guild at 1132 Girard 

in this city. This place is in the immediate neigh. 

borhood of 12th and Chestnut, and readily accessible 
to strangers entering town by the Broad Street Sta. 
tion of the Pennsylvania Railroad. All self-support- 

ing women may be members of this guild, from do. 

mestic servants to doctors. There are now over 4) 

members, representing all trades and professions 

practiced by women. Over 550 women attended 
evening classes last winter, and the number will be 

larger this year. There are trade classes in the day- 

time, in type-setting, glass-cutting, millinery, and. 
dress-making. For these day classes there is no 

charge for the first two weeks of experiment; then 

the charge is five dollars to insure the completion of 

the course, but this money is returned when the 

pupil graduates. 

In the evening classes the charge is five centsg 
lesson of one and a half hours, in reading, writing, 
spelling, elementary arithmetic, grammar, English 
literature, and plain sewing. The charge is ten cents 
a lesson, of the same length in the evening, in 
French, German, book-keeping, commercial arith- 
metic, elocution, stenography, dress-making, millin- 
ery,and embroidery. All classes are fuller than ever 
before. There is a gymnasium in the building, where 
physical training will be given this winter. 

The writer of this article attended with consider. 
able satisfaction, not long ago, the class in Phono- 
graphy or “short-hand.” 

This Guild is an off-shoot of the New Century 
Club. It is supported principally by subscribers. 
Among those who were active in getting it up may 
be mentioned Eliza Sproat Turner, well known to 
many Friends by her poetry and her philanthropic 
labors, and Florence Weschevezky, the daughter of 
our late Congressman, William D. Kelley. 

* 7 * 


Most of the classes are taught by persons who re 
ceive a moderate compensation, others by women of 
culture, who give their services without charge. 

Orders will be gladly received and punctually at- 
tended to, in millinery, dress-making, and type-set- 
ting. The last number of their paper, The Working 
Women’s Journal, was printed by their own pupils. 

* * ~ 

Tenth month 21. Richard Cadbury, an overseer 
of 12th street meeting (Orthodox), has been so kind 
at different times as to give me statistics. At their 
last Yearly Meeting time, in the spring, their “Asse 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity for 
the relief of the Colored Freedmen,” made theit 
twenty-seventh annual report. By this it appeam » 
that these Friends have four schools under their & 
pecial charge, one in Virginia and three in North | 
Carolina, numbering 701 pupils. Besides these they — 
have extended some aid to two schools in North Oat 
olina and one in Florida, numbering 1,015 scholars — 
Thus they may claim to have interested themselvesia 
1,716 students. Teachers in one or more of thes — 


schools were instructed at the Institute for Colored 
Youth, at Philadelphia, which is under the care of 
Orthodox Friends. . 
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The report before alluded to also mentions a large 
number of colored scholars in First-day schools. 
Hence it appears that in proportion to their numbers, 
Orthodox Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
are doing much more for the education of the colored 
people in the South than is our Yearly Meeting. 
They have been estimated to be less than 6,000, and 
we over 13,500 in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
we are especially interested in only two schools, 
pumbering about 450 pupils. Martha Schofield’s, I 
am told, has about 300,and Abby D. Manro’s about 
150. 

Both of these schools are indeed in a State where 
they are very much needed,—South Carolina. I hear 
that the public schools in that State for colored chil- 
dren are kept open from two to three months, but 
these other two are open eight to nine montbs ; and 
both of them have industrial departments. 

Some may have supposed that our friend, Martha 
Schofield was pecuniarily benefited by money con- 
tributed to her school; but although she bought the 
land and has given a great amount of labor to the 
school, it is not now in her possession, but is placed 


in the hands of trustees, 
* * * 


I observed in a recent issue of one of our city pa- 
pers, in an account of the proceedings of the Unita- 
rian conference,the report presented by the “Friendly 
Society ” of the Spring Garden church, in which it was 
stated that each year several barrels of miscellaneous 
articles are sent to the colored school at Aiken, S. C. 
I met a woman interested in the work who told me 
how every sort of useful articles down to the merest 
trifles, are received,—how a soiled frill for the neck 
will be “ done up” down there, and a bit of zephyr 
wool be put to some useful or ornamental purpose. 
Friends who are inclined to make these poor people 
happy may easily help in this way of “sending bar- 
rels.” P. E. Gresons. 


HISTORY OF THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 


Wuen or where cotton—the down or fine cellular 
hair attached to the seeds of plants of the genius 
Gossypium, natural order Malvacee—was first culti- 
vated for spinning and weaving into garments for hu- 
man beings is a question of more curiosity than value. 
Invention of spinning and weaving was ascribed by 
the Egyptians to Isis, by Pliny to Queen Semiramis, 
and by the Peruvians to Manco Capac. 

Herodotus, father of secular history, was the first 
of a)l European writers to mention cotton, and this 
about 450 B.C. Even then the beautiful cotton fab- 
tices of India, delicate and translucent, and fine as 
gossamer webs, manufactured from the Gossypium 
herbaceum, were valued as highly as the fine linen of 
Egypt. Decca muslins were poetically known as 
“webs of woven wind.” Greeks, Romans, Pheeni- 
tians,and Orientals delighted in these and other 
semitransparent robes. In the seventh century the 
Chinese cultivated the cotton-plant for its flowers, 
but not until the thirteenth for its flocculent fibre. 
Now the annual production is said to exceed 12,000,- 
000 American bales. In Africa cotton has been raised 
and weven from time immemorial. Lord Palmerston 


predicted that it would yet supply Europe. Colum- 
bus found cotton in use among the natives of Hispa- 
niola, and Cortez among the Mexicans. It is an in- 
tertropical plant, and is best cultivated by intertropi- 
cal races, although apparently intended to furnish the 
inhabitants of all the zones with the most comforta- 
ble portion of their clothing. 

In 1519, Magellan, the circumnavigator, found the 
Brazilians using this “ vegetable down” in making 
their beds. History repeats the rumor that in 1536 
the cotton-plant was discovered by De Vica in Louis- 
iana and Texas. What is well authenticated is that 
some.colonists from Barbadoes, who settled on the 
Cape Fear River, North Carolina, in 1664, brought 
cotton seed with them,and planted it for domestic 
purposes. Its cultivation was greatly stimulated by 
the invention of Dubreuil’s cotton-gin in 1742. Seven 
bags, valued at about $125, were exported from 
Charleston between November, 1747, and November, 
1748. Fresh impulse to cotton production was im- 
parted by the introduction of the roller-gin for sepa- 
rating the fibre from the seed before the Revolution. 
The invention of the saw-gin by Whitney in 1793 in- 
augurated an era of splendid prosperity both in cul- 
ture and manufactures, 

The green-seed, or short staple, cotton (Gossypium 
hirsutum) was principally cultivated before the Revo- 
lution. Then came the tawny, or grey-seed, probably 
of Mexican origin. The black-seed, or Sea Island, 
cotton (Gossypium barbadense) was introduced into 
Georgia from the Bahamas about the year 1786. In 
1795,—thanks to Whitney’s cotton-gin,—the exports 
of American cotton were 6,000,000 pounds, and in 
1801, 20 000,000. Negro labor was exactly suited to 
the culture of cotton, and American genius no 
less exactly suited to direct the labor. This is also 
true of the present time, when the wonderful adapta- 
tion of the South,—with its climate, coal, water- 
power, abundance of food, and plentiful white and 
colored labor,—to manufacturing purposes is daily 
becoming more obvious.—Dr. Richard Wheatley, in 
Harper's Weekly. 


Tue talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well; and doing well what you do, 
without a thought of fame. 





AFFECTATION in any part ofour carriage is lighting 
up a candle to our defects, and never fails to make us 
to be taken notice of, either as wanting sense or want- 
ing sincerity. — Locke. 





Wirsovt virtue and without integrity, the finest 
talents and most brilliant accomplishments can 
never gain the respect and conciliate the esteem of 
the truly valuable part of mankind. 





Every day is a little life, and our whole life is but 
a day repeated. Those, therefore, that lose a day are 
dangerously prodigal; those that dare misspend it, 
desperate.—Bishop Hall. 





Fitt my hour, ye gods, so that I shall not say, 
whilst 1 have done this, “ Behold, also, an hour of 
my life is gone,” but rather, “I have lived an hour.’’ 
— Works and Days. 
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From The Student (Philad’a). 
LEGISLATING FOR INDIANS, WEST AND 
EAST. 


In the course of the recent debate in the House of 
Representatives’ Committee on Territories, relative 
to the proposed licensing of intoxicating liquors 
under the temporary government to be provided for 
the Oklahoma Territory, Representative Elijah A. 
Morse, of Kansas, remarked as follows : 

“The sale of rum to a white man is bad, but it is 
very much worse to sell toan Iudian. I read of an 
Indian once who pointed to a barrel of whiskey that 
was being unloaded in his country, and remarked in 
his native tongue that there were five murders in 
that barrel, and fifty fights; and it is easy to foresce 
the effect of legalizing the saloon, as the existing bill 
will do, in close proximity to the Indians.” He 
therefore urged the Committee to permit the Kansas 
prohibitory law to apply, especially as so many of 
the residents of the new Territory were from that 
State. An amendment to substitute the Nebraska 
high license law was defeated. A further amend- 
ment, proposing that Section 2139 of the Revised 
Statutes be adopted, was agreed to by the Committee, 
reported to the Honse, and concurred in. Thus Ok- 
lahoma is, for the present, at least, under a prohibi- 
tory law. 

The remark of Representative Morse as to the 
murderous results to be looked for from the imbibing 
of liquor by the Indians, has had, unfortunately, an 
abundance of sorrowful illustrations. In a paper 
upon “ The Influence of Governor Cass on the Devel- 
opment of the North-West,” read at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Historical Association, two 
years ago, this tragic circumstance was cited ; “ The 
Rev. Isaac McCoy, author of a work on the history 
of Baptist Missions, states that after the business of 
the treaty was completed at Chicago (1821) seven 
barrels of whiskey were delivered to the Indians, 
and within twenty-four hours ten shocking murders 
were the result.” Though it is further stated that 
* Case made every reasonable effort, at all times, to 
induce the Indians to forego the use of their beloved 
fire-water,” it is not readily apparent why his au- 
thority was not exercised in the present instance to 
prevent this wholesale dispensing of the maddening 
fluid, and the avoidable massacring of ten human 
beings. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the thanks of every 
fair-minded citizen, irrespective of party, are due to 
Representatives Morse, Pickler, of South Dakota, and 
others who stood by them in withstanding the late 
demand for the introduction of liquors into Okla- 
homa. We are quite ready to decry the rolling out 
of the seven barrels of fire-water in the sight of the 
treaty-making Indians at Chicago, seventy years ago. 
Would it indicate the possession of any enhanced 
benevolence, after the lapse of three generations, 
were the United States Government to authorize the 
rolling of car-loads of the liquors into this Territory, 
which is being rapidly settled by the whites, but 
which is visited by the Indians, and to and from 
which they are likely to come and go for many 
years? 


To the thoughtful student of history, a considers. 
tion of incidents such as the foregoing, which are 
being constantly recorded upon the pages of the 
book of passing events, is of great service as affording 
matter for comparison with circumstances of some 
what similar character happening in the years gong 
by. Their intelligent, conscientious apprehension 
will likewise assist him in coming to a sound j 
ment upon the stirring questions of the day, and in 
judiciously using his right as a possessor of the ele. 
toral franchise, and in other directions. 

The biographer of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, re 
ferring to the appointment of the latter, at the age 
of twenty-seven, to the position of Commissioner op 
the India Board, remarks: “‘ Do right, whatever 
may come of it,’ was the principle which governed 
all his life, and governed him, therefore, in relation 
to Indian politics. He insisted at all times, and ip 
the most unmistakable manner, that it was the best 
policy of the English nation to declare emphatically 
that its conduct was based upon Christian principles, 
that everything to be done should be done in a Chris 
tian character to a Christian end, and that nothing 


would be gained by a time-serving. forbearance of 


this principle.” 

Shaftesbury himself, in a speech delivered at 
Wimborne nearly thirty years later (in 1857), alladed 
to the fact that when he was on the Indian Board the 
question of Sutteeism came up, and he thought ita 
matter of “the most outrageous crue!ty and wrong” 
He was wondered at for ever daring to mention such 
a thing, but he continued, “ Lord William Bentinck, 
having been appointed to the command in India, with 
a stroke of his pen put the unnatural practice down, 
and the whole of India was satisfied it was right, be 
cause his Lordship appealed to those great principles 
of the human heart which are implanted by the hand 
of God, and which may be overcome by abominable 
incrustations, but conscience is still there, the mis 
tress of truth, and does its work ; and if you appeal 
to the conscience, depend upon it the millions will 
go along with you.” 

(More correctly stated, this witness to the truth 
and to God’s righteousness, is the Holy Spirit, and 
not the conscience, which latter is liable to be 
wrongly educated, and hence to suffer distortion or 
bias.) Let the student often consult the Bookof 
Books, and the informing and illuminating Witness, 
and his judgment of events past and present,with the 
expediency or rightfalness of this or that policy, will 
stand him in better stead than the oft selfish or spe 


cious arguments or pleas of men of much intellect, - 
smart talkers, or ready penmen, but with whom the — 


glory of God and the love of his creatures may Ot” 
be the first consideration. The discussion in Com 
gress and the daily papers on the Naval Appropria 
tion bill will supply the interested inquirer with mat 


ter for thought in this connection.—Josiah W. Leeds 


Aut that is essential in our idea of God, weg 
not from the understanding, but from the heart; 
all that is essential in it is secured to us by the he 
perpetual need.—F. H. Hedge. 
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“THE PERFECT WHOLE.” 
LivE in that whole to which all parts belong ; 
Thus Beauty, Action, Truth shall be thy dower. 
Compose thyself in God and so be strong, 
Since only in life’s fullness is its power. 
As, in a plant, leaves, flowers, and fruits must grow 
Out of one germ, each centered in the whole,— 
So must Love, Thought, and Deed forever flow 
Forth from our fountain in the human soul. 

— Geibel. 


COST OF “ARMED PEACE.” 
Aurnoven the Triple Alliance has undoubtedly con- 


tributed to preserve Europe, during the last few years, . 


from the horrors of a general war, yet it is doubtful 
whether it will be prolonged beyond January, 1892, 

when the existing treaty expires. The Treaty of Al- 
liance contains a series of stipulations of an essen- 
tially military character, fixing the number of troops 
to be kept up by each of the three Powers during 
the term of the agreement; and there are other ob- 
ligations concerning the army which involve a cer- 
tain expenditure that must be incurred as long as 
the treaty lasts. These have all been fulfilled to the 
letter, both by the Austrian and Italian Governments, 
and will continue to be so until the present compact 
lapses, at the end of the next year. But the strain 
to which it has subjected Austria, and in particular 
Ttalian finance, has been excessive—far more so, in 
fact, than is generally known. Neither of the two 
nations is in a position to submit to it any longer, 
and the Austro-Hungarian Minister of War, General 
von Bauer, did not exaggerate the other day when he 
informed the Parliamentary Delegations, in tones of 
despair, that the present state of affairs could not 
last. And, indeed, doubts have arisen in the minds 
of most of the leading statesmen of the two countries 
in question as to whether an attitude of conciliation 

and abnegation, rendered necessary by disarmament, 
would not, after all, be preferable to the disgrace of 
national bankruptcy and to the ruin of national trade 
and industry. 

Even in Germany the same feelings on the sub- 
jdct of military expenditures have become prevalent 
among the people, and a large number of constit- 
Uencies, especially those in the southern portion of 
the Empire, have instructed their representatives in 
the Reichstag to abstain from voting any of the new 
supplies asked for by the Emperor for military pur- 
poses, which will necessarily involve the creation of 
new taxes. The people claim that they are already 
Overtaxed, and that they can do no more. Nor is it 
possible to regard their assertions upon the subject as 
mere figures of speech. For, although the German 
has until now escaped the tyranny of direct taxation 
by the Imperial Government, yét taxes of the indi- 
rect order face him at every moment of the day. 

In addition to these indirect taxes, which are 
purely for Imperial purposes, the German citizen is 

to contribute direct taxes to the exchequer 

of the particular State to which he belongs, and like- 
Wise to pay heavy communal and parish rates. 
ver, he is called upon to devote the three best 


| Years of his life entirely and exclusively to military 
' fervice. Under these circumstances, it is not aston- 





ishing that the Germans should have become exceed- 
ingly tired of that which is described as “ armed 
peace”; and it was only through threats of repeal- 
ing, by means of a coup d'état, the clause of the Im- 
perial Constitution enacting universal suffrage, that 
Emperor William succeeded in getting the Reichstag 
to vote his last demand for military supplies. Moltke 
recently described army expenditure as an insurance 
against war, but the taxpayers of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy have at length come to the conclusion that 
the premiums are too high, and that they cannot af- 
ford to continue to pay them any longer.—New York 
Tribune. 


To live is not merely to breathe; it is to act, it is 
to make use of our organs, senses, faculties—of all 
those parts of ourselves which give us the feeling of 
existence.— Rousseau. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Pike’s Peak Railway is practically completed, and the 
first engine has reached the summit, which is 14,200 feet 
above the level of the sea. 


—But three members survive the 30th Congress which 
sat from 1847 to 1849. These are Hannibal Hamlin and 
James W. Bradbury, both of Maine, and George W. Jones 
of Iowa. 


—A French doctor has recently been collecting statistics 
with regard to those of his patients who complain of ner- 
vous affections, with the result that he has come to the con- 
clusion that the prime cause of all the evil is the practice 
of reading in the train. 

—A Californian has invented a method of naming and 
numbering the roads, lanes, and by-ways of sparsely popu- 
lated country districts, so that a traveler can find his way 
to any isolated and remote dwelling as readily as he could 
find his way to a residence in a city. 

—A year from next March the railroad now building 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem will be completed, and tourists will 
then be whisked away from the coast to Jerusalem in two 
or three hours, a journey that is now made by camel or in 
diligences over a very bad road. The money required to 
build the road is in the hands of Paris bankers, who have 
just forwarded the second installment of the funds to the 
contractors.— Exchange. 

—The growth of Cornell as a University has been very 
rapid. The last catalogue shows that there are 1,314 stu- 
dents in the different:departments, and a fair percentage of 
them are women. Andrew Carnegie has been elected to 
the Board of Trustees, and the finances of the University 
are in a flourishing condition, Henry W. Sage has added 
$200,000 to his previous gift of $60,000 for the Department 
of Philosophy and Ethics. This makes the total amount 
of his bequests about $1,000,000. The Treasury’s report 
shows an endowment of $6,000,000 and an annual income 


of $500,000. 


—Professor Holden gives an interesting account of the 
photographic apparatus, and the work done in astronomical 
photography at the Lick Observatory. He states that the 
negatives taken there bear easily an enlargement of 570 
diameters, and even double that amount. From an exami- 
nation of the best pictures yet taken at the observatory, 
Professor Holden finds that parallel walls on the moon’s 
surface, whose tops are no more than 200 yards or so in 
width, and which are not more than 1,000 or 1,200 yards 
apart, are plainly visible. There is no doubt that enlarged 
photographs are capable of affording more information re- 
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garding the moon’s surface than can be gained by years of 
diligent observation, and when the larger lenses now found 
necessary are brought into use, marvelous strides in this di- 
rection may be looked for.—Ezchange. 

—Whether the rain in a thunder shower is a cause or a re- 
sult of the generation of electricity has never been satisfac- 
torily determined, though electricity itself is but the trans- 
formed energy of some form of motion. It does not need 
an exhibition of electricity to make what might be called 
rain run down an ice-pitcher on a hot day. However, the 
Government has appropriated $2,000 to enable the Forestry 
Department to make experiments in producing artifical rain. 
If they can force a warm column of air against a cold one, 
on a large scale,they will no doubt succeed.— The Independent. 

—The U. 8. National Museum is publishing some inter- 
esting reports upon the results of the explorations of the 
U.8. Fish Commission steamer Albatross, during 1890. The 
steamer made an exploration of the inland coast waters 
from California south of Point Conception to Washington. 
Investigations were also made in the Gulf of California and 
along the coasts of Alaska and South America. The pre- 
liminary report by Mr. Charles H. Gilbert, on the fishes 
collected by the steamer, contains descriptions of 92 new 
species. A report on the bird collections made during the 
expedition, by Mr. Charles H. Townsend, states that a rich 
field awaits the naturalist who has the opportunity to ex- 
plore some of the islands of the western coast. Among these 
are those of the Santa Barbara group, which have 
been imperfectly explored, and the Revillagigedos group, 
some of which have never been visited by naturalists.— The- 
American. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE elections throughout the United States, on the 4th 
instant, resulted in general gains for the Democratic party. 
In the National House of Representatives the majority is 
reversed, and after the 4th of Third month next, the 
Democrats will have about 242 members to about 90 Repub- 
licans. In Pennsylvania, Pattison, Democrat, was elected 
Governor by about 17,000 plurality. In Nebraska the Pro- 
hibitory Amendment failed of success. 

No call has been issued for a special session of Congress, 
(as it had been suggested there probably would be). 

Henry M. STANLEY, the African explorer, has arrived 
in this country, on a lecturing tour. He has been involved 
in serious disputes concerning statements in his book, “ In 
Darkest Africa,” particularly those relating to Major 
Barttelot, an officer whom he left in charge of the “ rear 
column,” and who was killed by one of the natives. Evi- 
dence is adduced to support Stanley’s statements that 
Barttelot behaved with extreme cruelty to the people un- 
der him. 

Ropert T. Lincotn, American minister to London, 
arrived in this country last week, with the remains of his 
young son, Abraham, who died in London some months 
ago, and interment was made at Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
Springfield, Ill., on the 8th inst., in the monument where 
ex-President Lincoln is buried. 

SEVERE declines in many stocks, chiefly those of a 
“speculative” character, have occurred on the exchanges of 
London, New York, and the other financial centers, and 
for three days, the 8th, 10th, and 11th instant,there was 
much anxiety in financial circles. In New York, on the 
11th, there were three failures of brokers. Measures were 
then taken to relieve the money market, and it was thought 
the situation would improve. 

Frve inches of snow, the first of the season, fell at 
Minneapolis on the 8th instant. 


PRESIDENT Harrison has issued a proclamation desis. 
nating the 27th of the present month as a day of Thanks. 
giving. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Children’s Meeting, under the auspices 
Friends’ Temperance Committee of Bucks Q ey 
ing, will be held in the meeting-house at Newtown, 11th 
month 23, 1890, at 2.30 p.m. All interested are 
invited to attend. Hannab R. FLowens, Clerk, 


*,* All Friends are cordially invited to the first Soci: 
Meeting of the season, to be held by the Mon’ Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, on the evening of Sinha 
1ith mo. 21, from 7.30 to 9.30, in the Parlor and Libnry 
Room, 15th and Race streets. 


*,* A conference on the subject of Tem under 
the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Co will 
be held at Friends’ meeting-house, Newtown : 
ware Co., Pa., on First-day, Eleventh month 16, at 2.30p, m. 

Friends and all interested are cordially invited. 

Grorce H. Barrera, Clerk. 


*,* The united evening meeting of 


Friends, on First-day, is held during this mean 
street meeting-house. 


*,* Friends at 35th and Lancaster Avenue, West Phil- 
delphia, now hold a meeting on First-day evening, similar 
to the conference at Race street, for the consideration of 
Friends’ principles and other religious matters, 


*,* Correction in Friends’ Almanac, The addres of 
Joseph C. Townsend, correspondent of Baltimore Y 
Meeting, is 104 South Charles street, Baltimore, and 
1040, as published in the Almanac. 


; *,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month occur asidl- 
OWS: 

15. Short Creek, near Mt. Pleasant, 0, 
17. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 

Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 


BSSRELS 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
ing strength.—U. 8S. Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 
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We announce our Club Rates for 1891. 
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amount stated “for both” 
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PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) 3.25 
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Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) 3.30 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) 3.50 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, — 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DrstRABLE Forms of LirzEand ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ney 
Cost. It is PurELY Murua; has Assets of SIXTEEN MILLIONs and a SURPLUS of over Two Anp i 
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July Ist, 1890, s2pihs ana surpius, “isos bores HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


A FAVORITE PAPER AMONG INTELLIGENT WOMEN. 
$1.00 a Year—WEEKLY—$1.00 a Year. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY. 


MARION HARLAND, Editor of ‘‘ House and Home Talks,’’ and 
‘Queries and Answers.’ She writes every week. 


"THE HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY is a paper for home-making and home-loving women. Its purpose is to be 

exact, reliable, and useful, but also bright and interesting. It assumes that women are interested in 
general progress and culture, as well as the details of housekeeping; and its ideal of housekeeping isa 
combination of comfort and good taste with economy, rather than mere fashion and display. 

MARION HARLAND, whose name is a household word, contributes regularly her delightful and helpful 
“ House and Home Talks,” besides other work. She is assisted by competent editors in the other depart 
ments; and a characteristic feature is the contributions of readers, who are always invited to write, especially 
upon practical subjects, and PAID for everything that is accepted. 

Features of the paper are the portraits of persons of especial interest to women, with personal sketches, 
and information about the work and progress of women everywhere ; the “ Library Table,” a weekly resumé 
of current literature and notes most valuable to busy housekeepers; ‘“‘ Dress and Dressmaking,” ‘‘ What te 
Do and How,” and “In the Kitchen,” practical departments of great interest and value, largely drawn from _ 
the experience of readers of the paper; and ‘ What We All Think,” a department devoted to letters and the 
discussion of subjects of interest. 

The very low price and unique character of the paper, and the fact that it isa WEEKLY, make ita 
favorite paper among intelligent women. It would be very difficult to find another paper to satisfy so many 
needs, at One Dollar a Year. : 

S SAID OF THE PAPER. 
Mrs. Exiza S. TurRNER, President of the ost Chester, Pa., writes, “I did not get last week's / 
Philadelphia: “T think it one of the most elev “ nd it. It is too good to miss a single ee 
the same time the most readable of all the domestic or. Intelligencer and Journal says of Marion Harland 


The Fri i 
There is plenty of literature which is eminently respectable, and with | “No one, perhaps, is better known in the United States as a write 
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M. &., Philadelphia, —_ + The ladies of the sae a well- A BRooKLYN woman writes, “T fear I shall have to take mal é 
known social reform) “t k there is no paper like the copy. My husband and boys are always reading my paper 
KEEPER’s WEEKLY.” of t cir own, and with only one copy I have no peace. iy 
Send two stamps for sample copy; or for 25 cents (silver, wrapped i in paper, or one-cent stamps), and the addresses of ten friends, i 
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